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ABSTRACT 

An estimated 64,798,000 persons, or 25% of the 
population of the United States, lived in rural areas in 1988. Rural 
areas include open countryside and places with fewer than 2,500 
inhabitants not in the suburbs of large cities. This report presents 
demographic data on the rural population, pointing out that 
comparison with 1987 data suggests a leveling off of farm population 
decline. Almost half of the rural population in 1988 was located in 
metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs) ; and about one quarter of the 
farm population lived m HSAs. The farm population is older than 
other components of the population. About 2.6 percent of the employed 
labor force worked in farm occupations. Money income for the year 
1987 was lower for households and families living on farms than for 
those in nonfarm areas. The report examines size, distribution, 
social, and economic characteristics of the rural population. Tables 
show U.S. population by urban/rural, farm, and 

metropolitan/nonmetropolitan residence. They also show occupation, 
poverty status, regional distribution, labor force participation, and 
income distribution by farm/nonfann residence. Detailed tables show 
race, age, sex, marital status, fertility characteristics, family 
characteristics, employment status, and income of households and 
families by farm/nonfarm residence. Appendices describe the source 
and accuracy of the estimates, and display the survey questionnaires. 
(DHP) 
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Rural and Rural Farm Population: 1988 



INTRODUCTION 

An estimated 64,798,000 (±875,000) persons, or 
one-fourth of the population of tfie Unrted States, lived 
in rural areas in 1988 (taWe A) J The Nation's population 
was predominantly rural until the early part of this 
century. For exaniple, in 1 790, v^n the first census 
was taken, 19 out of every 20 persons had a rural 
residence whereas the 1920 census was the first to 
show a predominantly urban population (51.2 percent). 

About 4,961,000 (±204,000) rural residents lived on 
famis in 1 988. This figure represents 1 out of every 49 
persons, or 2.0 (±0.1) percent of the Nation's popula- 
tion (table B). Farm residents represented 30.2 percent 
of the total population in 1920, when they were first 
identified as a separate group in census statistics;^ this 
proportion fell to 15.3 percent by 1950, to 4.8 (±0.1) 
percent by 1970, and to 2.7 (±0.1) percent by 1980. 

The estimates of the rural and rural fann population 
are annual averages of monthly data from the Current 
Population Sun/ey (CPS) for the calendar year 1988. 
They were prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the (^nsus 
and the Economic Research Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Rural areas include the open countryside and also 
places with fewer than 2,500 inhabitants, that are not in 
the suburbs of large cities. Large cities and suburbs plus 
places of 2,500 or more inhabitants are considered 
urban areas. The farm population in the CPS consists of 
persons living on farms in rural areas of the country; it 
does not include residents of the relatively small num- 
ber of farms located in urban areas. A farm is defined as 
a place which sold agricultural products amounting to 
S1,000 or more during the preceding year. (See appen- 
dix A for more detailed definitions.) 



'Figures following the t notatiwi m the Introduction and Htghlights 
secttons represent ± 1 6 siarxJard errors of the estimated statisttc or 
the 90-percent confidence rnten^al for the estimate. See appendix B 
for further explanation of conftdertce intervals. 

^The 1920 census rs regarded as the beginning of the series of 
census data on farm population. Estimates back to 1880 were 
prepared t)y teon E. Tnjesdetl, a Census Bureau demographer, and 
were published in U.S. Bureau of ttie Census. Techrwal Paper No. 3. 
Fam Pc^Hifatfon: 1680 to 1950, WasNngton, DC, 1960. The estimates 
»wre based on data on number of farms, nwnber of farm families, size 
of farm families, and interrelationships of these factors over time. Tfw 
estimated number of farm reskients and their proportion of the total 
p(^latJon for 1880 were 21,973,000 and 43.8 percent; for 1890, 
24.771, CKX) and 39.4 percent; for 1900, 29,875,000 and 39.3 percent: 
for 1910. 32.077.W)0 and 34.9 percefrt. 

8 



This report presents information on race and His- 
panic origin, age and sex, and labor force activities of 
the rural and rural farm population for 1988. The report 
also includes, for farm residents, fertility characteristics 
from the June 1 988 CPS supplement and data from the 
March 1988 CPS supplement on marital status, house- 
hold arrd family composition, and income and poverty. 

HIGHUGHTS 

• Since 1986, when intercensal rural data were first 
published, the rural population has grown more rap- 
idly than the urban population. The rural growth rate 
between 1986 and 1988 was 2.64 (±0.91) percent, 
compared with an urban rate of 1.67 (±0.22) percent. 

• The 1988 farm population estimate of 4,951,000 
(±204,000) is not significantly different from the 1987 
estimate, which may reflect a leveling off in the 
long-term decline in the number of farm residents. 

• A considerable portion of the rural population. 45.9 
(.^ 0.8) percent in 1988, was located in metropolitan 
statistical areas (MSA's), About one-fourth (26,2 
± 1 .8 percent) of farm residents lived in MSA's, 

• The famri population is older than the other residential 
components of the population. The median age of 
farm residents was 38.0 ( ±1.6) years in 1988, com- 
pared to medians of 33.1 (±0.5) years for the total 
rural population and 32.1 (±0.2) years for the urban 
population. 

• About 2 .6 ( ± 0. 1 ) percent of the employed labor force 
worked in farm occupations in March 1988, down 
from 37.5 percent in 1900 and 71 .8 percent in 1820, 
the first year an industry/occupation question was 
asked in the census. 

• Money income for the year 1987 was lower for 
households and families living on farms than for those 
in nonfarm areas. Median income for farm house- 
holds was $24, 1 30 { ± $ 1 ,808), compared with $26,030 
( + $205) for nonfarm households; median income for 
farm families was $26,020 (i S1,765), compared with 
$30,970 (±$229) for nonfarm families. 

SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION 

Change In number. The rural population grew by 2.6 
percent between 1986 (the fiist year for which intercen- 
sal rural data were published) and 1988, compared with 
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an increase of 1 .7 percent in the urban popuiatton (table 
A). The rural estimates for 1986 to 1988 reflect civilian 
nof^nstitutfonal p<^ufaticn and are no! directly compa- 
rable with the 1 980 and earlier decennial census counts 
shown in table A. which refer to the total resident 
pc^iation. 

Uitan growth has outpaced rural growth in every 
decade of our Nation's history, except for 1810-20 when 
the urban percentage fell by one-tenth of a percentage 
point. Growth in the urt>an percentage sieved to almost 
a halt during the 1970's. It increased by one-tenth of a 
percentage point because a change was made in the 
procedures for defining urban. If the procedures had not 
beenchanged, the urban proportion would have declined 
by two-tenths of a percentage point during the 1 970-80 
decade.^ 

Although the estimates in table A show that the rural 
population grew more rapidly than the urban from 1 986 



to 1988, this does not mean that the percent rural will 
increase between 1980 and 1990. The data in table A 
for 1986 to 1988 are based on urban-rural boundaries 
defined at the time of the 1 980 decennial census. Since 
1980. some rural areas have experienced rapid growth. 
In 1 990, when urban areas are redefined, many growing 
rural areas will be reclassified as urban. Thus, some of 
the rural growth shown here will show up as growth in 
the urban population in the 1 990 census. 

The farm resident population estimate of 4,951,000 
shows no slatisticatly significant change since 1987 
(table B)/ The 1988 farm population estimate is only 
35,000 lower than in the previous year; a difference of 
at>out 276,000 would be needed for the decline to be 
statistically signifjcant at the 90-percent confidence 



^DeAre. Qana and Larry Long. "Did the U S Undergo Ruraiization ^Comparisons made m the text that tost b<?iow tho 90-pefCont 

m XhQ 1970s?". Intercom, Populatfon Reference Bureau. Inc . Vol 10. confidence level are not considored statistically f;»gnificant. 
No.4, April 1982 



Table A. U*S. Population, by Urban^flural Residence: 1790 to 1988 



(Numbers m thousands) 













Perccnx of lota^ 




Year 


i 














1 


Totar ; 


Ufban' 


Rural' ; 


Urban ' 


Rural 
















Current urt>an aefmitton ' 


\- 






^ 
















1988 


\ 


240.B87 ! 


176,089 


64.796 1 


73 1 ; 


269 


1987 




2:^8,540 


174.651 


63.869 ' 


73,2 


26 8 


1986 




236.333 ; 


173.200 


63.133 


73 3 


267 


1980 




^26.546 , 


167,051 


59,495 : 


73 7 ' 


26 3 


1970 




' 203.212 ' 


149.647 


53.565 ; 


73 6 


26.4 


1960 




179.323 , 




54,054 ^ 


69 9 


30,1 


19S0 




150.697 \ 


96.468 


54.230 : 


64 o\ 


36.0 


Pfevious urban definition' , 




1 










1980 




179.323 


113,064 


66.260 


63 1 


369 


1950 




150,697 . 


69.749 


Bo,9^B ; 


59 6; 


40.4 


1940 . . 




131,669 


74.424 




56 5 


43 5 


1930 




122,775 \ 


68^^55 


53.620 


56 2 


438 


1920 


\ 


105.71 1 \ 


54,158 


51 553 ' 


512 


48 8 


1910 




91.972 ' 


41,999 


49.973 ' 


45 / 


54 3 


1900 




7?3.995 ; 


30,160 


45.635 ' 


39 7 ; 


60 3 


1890 




62 948 


22.106 


40.B41 ; 


35 1 ■ 


64 9 


1880 




50.156 


14.130 


36,026 : 


28 2 ■ 


71.8 


1870 




38,558 ; 


9,902 


28.656 j 


25 7 , 


74.3 


1880 




31,443 : 


6.217 


25,227 \ 


198 ' 


80 2 


1850 






3344 


19,648 I 


15 3 


84 7 


1840 


J 


17,063 i 


1.845 


15.216 i 


10 8 1 


892 


1830 


1 


12.861 


1.127 


11.733 1 


68 ; 


91.2 


1820 




9.638 i 


693 


8,945 1 


72 : 


92 8 


1810 


! 


7,240 ■ 


525 


6,714 1 


7 3 i 


92 7 


1800 . 




5,306 : 


322 


4.9«6 1 


61 ! 


939 


1790 


i 


3,929 1 


202 


3,728 ! 


5 1 


94.9 



'Ftgures lOf 1986-88 are annual averages from the Cufrent Population Survey and refer to tfif^ nvihan non»nstituftonal population Figures for 
0aHi0f years are from the decennial censuses of popuiaf^'^n and refer to the total resident population The 1986-88 urtian and rural estimates are 
based on the urban/ri^al geography u^^ed m the 1980 census Esttmates of ufban arni rural population for earlier years are based on the current 
tx>undands at each decenmai census. 

^See a^jpenoix A for current and previous urban definitions 

^he 1970 census count of the total population was reviseo to 202.302.031, but the tjnrev»sei1 total ts shown hprc because revised urban and 
rural components a'-e not available 
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Tat>)e B. P(H>ulatlon, by Farm Residence: 
1920 to 1988 

(Numb*vs in thcHi5»ands) 

I i Farni population 



Year 


ToU\ ^ 
population' 1 


" 'I 

i 


of total 


Cunont fafin definition ' i 


1 




1966 


' 24b.60P ; 


4,9^)1 1 


20 


1987 


243.400 i 


4.986 ' 


? 0 


1 966 


241 .096 ' 


S 226 i 


2 2 


1965 


238,736 


h.3bb ! 


2 2 


1984 


23(3.4 7/ ; 


f).7f)4 ! 


2 4 


1963 


234. 2H4 i 


b.7H7 ; 


2 5 


1982 




5.628 ; 


24 


1981 


229,6J/ i 


5.850 j 


2 6 


1960'^ 


221.672 J 


6,0S1 ! 


2 7 


Previous farm defimtton ' 








1963 


234. 2B4 


7,029 i 


30 


1982 


231.996 ; 


6.8B0 : 


3 0 


1981 . 


229.637 ' 


7,014 


3 1 


1980' 


22^^72 : 


7.241 1 


3 3 


1970 


20:i?3b ' 


9.712 ' 


4 8 


1960 


179.32:^ ; 


15.635 \ 


8.7 


1060 


150.69/ 1 


23 048 i 


153 


1940 


131.669 i 


30.b4 7 } 


23 2 


1930 


12277b ! 


30,529 


24 9 


1920 


105. 711 1 


31,974 ! 


30 2 



'Census Bureau estimates for July 1 tor 1980 to 1968. official 
census counts for earlier years Thr 1980 t'slimatt^ is consistent with 
the 1980 census 

'Figures for 1960 and later years arc^ from the Current Population 
Survey; figures for earltt^r years are from F^rm Popui^tton tsUnrstrs, 
1910 ^0, US Department of Agriculture. Statistical Bulletin No 523. 
Juty 1973 Annual averages tor 1984 to 1968 five quarter averages 
centered on April for I960 to 1983 Fiqures for 1981 and later years 
are consistent with the 1980 census See appendix A for further 
oxpianatton 

^See appendix A for current and previous farm definitions 
■^The total population figure shown ht^o differs from that shown m 
table A t)ecause the latter refers only to the civilian noninsntutionai 
populatjon. whereas this refers to the \D\ii\ resident population 

'The 1980 estimates are based on the population controls *fom 
the 1970 census and thus are not directly comparable to the esti 
mates for 1981 and later years The total resident population from the 
1960 census was 226,546.805 



level/^ The lack of change may reflect a leveling off in 
the long-term decline in number of farnn residents, but 
more than one year of data showing stability would be 
needed to confirm this pattern. Earlier in the decade, 
between 1983 and 1984, the decline in farm population 
also appeared to halt but was then followed by a 
resumption of loss. 



points. The regional concentration of the farm popula- 
tion, m comparison, shows marked change over the 
period (figure 1 and table 1) In 1 950, about one-third of 
all farm residents were in the Midwest, while slightly 
more than half lived in the South The more rapid 
decline of the Southern farm population, rather than 
growth in the Midwest's farm residents, led to a reversal 
in regional rankings. Half of the total farm population 
now lives in the Midwest, whereas the South contains 
30 percent. The West has 1 5 percent, up from 8 percent 
in 1950, and the Northeast has just 5 percent, down 
from 8 percent in 1950 Reliable farm population data 
for 1988 for States and local areas are not available 
from the survey. 

Regional changes in the total population contrast 
with those of the farm population. The South has 
remained the most populous region since 1950; in fact, 
the region's rapid growth has resulted in ? slight increase 
in its share of the total population while the Midwest's 
share has declined. The West's share of the total 
population also increased over the period, whereas the 
Northeast's share decreased. 

MetiopoBtarmonmetropoflt^ rgskteroe, Tfie nr>etrcyo)rtarv 
nonmetropolitan breakdowns of the rural and farm 
population are shown in table C, Metropolitan refers to 
the population residing in metropolitan statistical areas 
(MSA's). An MSA is a geographic area consisting of a 
large population nucleus, together with adjacent com- 
munities which have a high degree of economic and 
social integration with that nucleus. The definition spec- 
ifies a boundary around each large city so as to include 
most or all of its suburbs. Entire counties form the 
MSA's, except in New England, where cities and towns 
are used. Nonmetropolitan refers to the population 
living outside MSA's. 

Since mL'tropolitan areas use entire counties as 
building blocks, they can include considerable rural 
population and land area." in fact, eight metropolitan 
areas had more rural than urban population in 1980, and 
46 percent of the rural population was located in MSA's 
in 1988.^ Although the majonty of rural farm residents 
live in nonmetropolitan tcrntory, about one-fourth lived 
within the boundaries of metropolitan areas in 1988, 
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Regional distribution. The South has the largest share 
of the rural population (44 percent), which has boen the 
case since the first census was taken in 1 790. In the last 
40 years, the distribution of the rural population among 
regions has changed by only a couple of percentage 



''The 90-pGrcent confidence interval for the char>ge between 1987 
and 1988 IS * 280,000 Since the confidence interval contains zero, it 
is uncertajn wtiether there is an increase or decrease See app<'ndix 
B. 
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Race and Hispanic origin. The farm population has a 
higher proportion of Whites and a lower proportion of 
Blacks than the nonfarm population. (The nonfarm 



The 1981 Census of Population stiowed 40 percent of the rural 
population loCi ted in metropolitan art^as The melropohtan areas used 
for the 196? C^S estimates ^nckido additional counties defined as 
metropolitan h'.' the 1980 census 

"The e*ght areafi wore Danville. VA. Glens Falls. NY. Hickory. NC, 
Johnstown, PA; Ocala. FL; St Cloud. MN, Sharon. PA, and York. PA. 
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Rgure 1. 

Regional Distribution of the Population, by Residence: 
1950 and 1988 



gQ Percent 




1950 



1988 



Total population 



44 7 



29 4, 



149 



43 6 

■■"1 



i6,e 




126 




1950 1988 
Rural population 



Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 



front 




1950 1988 
Farm population 



population is the sum of the urban poputatton and the 
rural nonfarm population.) In 1988, 97.1 percent of farm 
residents were White and 2.2 percent were Black, 
compared with 84.2 percent White and 12.4 percent 
Black in the nonfarm population (table 2). Only 2.8 
percent of farm residents were of Hispanic origin (wiio 

Table C. Metropolitan and NonmetropoHtan Resi- 
dence of the Population: 1988 

(Current Population Survey anniisl averages Numbers jn 
thousands) 



Res«deDce 


Total 


Metro- 
polftan 


Nonmet' 
ropolttan 


Total 

Urtsan 

Rural 

Rural nonfarm , 

flwal farm 


1 76.089 
64.798 
59,847 
4.951 


! 187.106 
; 157,392 
29.714 
28,415 
1,299 


53.781 
18.697 
35.084 
31.432 

3.652 


PERCENT DtSTRIBUTlON 








Total 

Urban i 

Rural I 


100.0 
1000 
1000 
100.0 
100 0 


77 7 
89.4 I 
459; 
47.S 
26.2 


22 3 
106 
54 1 
52.5 
73 8 


Rural nonfarm 


Ri^al farm 



total population figure shovwi here differs from U\ai shown in 
^iie B because the latter refers to the total resKtent poptilation, 
Q 18 this refers only to the civil»an nonjnstitut«5na] populatjon 
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may be of any race), whereas 8.2 percent of the 
nonfarm population were Hispanic. 

The farm population also has a higher proportion of 
Whites and a lower proportion of Blacks than the rural 
population not living on farms (table 3). The rural farm 
and rural nonfarm populations have about the same 
proportion of Hispanics. 

The total rural population, in comparison to the urban 
population, has proportionately more Whites, fewer 
Blacks, and fewer Hispanics. In 1988, the rural popula- 
tion was approximately 92 percent White. 6.4 percent 
Black, and 2.5 percent Hispanic (table 3); the urban 
population was about 82 percent White. 14,3 percent 
Black, and 10.2 percent Hispanic. 

Age and sex. The farm population is older than the 
other residential components of the population, whereas 
it was the youngest component m the first half of the 
century (figure 2). The median age of farm residents 
was 38.0 years in 1988, which is significantly higher than 
the median of 32.2 years for the nonfarm population 
(table 4). The age difference is not just an urban-rural 
difference; farm residents are older than the rural pop- 
ulation in general. In 1988, the median age of the urban 
population was 32.1 years, and the median age of the 
rural total was a little higher at 33.1 years, but both were 
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significantly lower than the farm population median 
(table 5). In the 1920 census, the median age for the 
farm population was 20.7 years, tower than the medians 
for the rural total and the urban population. 

The ratio of males to females is higher in the farm 
population than in the nonfarm population, as it has 
t:>een since at least 1 920. There were 1 09 males per 1 00 
females living on farms in 1 988, compared with just 94 
males per 100 females in the nonfarm population (table 
4). In 1920, the nonfarm sex ratio (102) was consider- 
ably higher than it is now, while the farm ratio was the 
same (109). 

Marital status. A higher proportion of farm residents 
than nonfarm residents are married. About 69 percent 
of farm residents 1 5 years and over were married and 
living with a spouse in 1988, compared with 56 percent 
of nonfarm residents (table 6). Relatively fewer farm 
than nonfarm residents were mamed and living apart, 
widowed, divorced, or single. 

The farm-nonfarm differences in proportions married 
were greater among women than men; 73 percent of 
farm women were married and living with their husbands 
versus 53 percent of nonfarm women, whereas 66 
percent of farm men were married and living with their 
wives versus 58 percent of nonfarm men. Fewer farm 



than nonfarm men were married with spouse absent, 
but there were no significant differences between farm 
and nonfarm men for the other marital status catego- 
ries. Farr women had lower proportions single, wid- 
owed, married with spouse absent, and divorced than 
nonfarm women. This probably reflects a tendency 
toward increased outmigration of young farm women as 
they reach maturity, and outmigration or cessation of 
farming activities for older women upon loss of their 
husbands. 

Fertility. The fertility of farm women of childbearing age 
is a little higher than that of nonfarm women. According 
to data for June 1988, the number of children ever bom 
to farm women 1 8 to 44 years averaged 1 ,533 per 1 ,000 
women (table 7). The numt>er of children ever bom to 
nonfarm women was 1,337 per 1,000 women. 

The fertility rates f<^ f amn and nonf ami women under 
35 years of age were about the same (1,011 versus 
983). For the age group of women that had at>out 
completed fertility, that is, women 35 to 44 years of age, 
the rate of 2,297 per 1,000 farm women appears higher 
than the nonfarm rate of 2,034, but the difference is not 
statistically different. This is in part due to the small 
number of farm women in the age group and the 
resultant high standard errors. In the 1980 census, 
which had a larger sample and lower standard errors. 



Figure 2. 

Median Age of the Population, by Urban, Rural, 
and Rural Farm Residence: 1920 to 1988 
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the fertility rate for farm women 35 to 44 years was 
3,021 per 1,000 women, significantly higher than the 
nonfarm rate of 2.630. 

Househoids and families. The number of farm house- 
holds has declined over the last half century, just as the 
farm population has. In 1940, about 1 out of every 5 
households was a farm household; in ''9&d, the propor- 
tion was only about 1 out of 50 (table 8). There were an 
estimated 1,684,000 farm households in March 1988. 

The number of farm families in March 1988 was 
1,428,000 (table 9). A family consists of two or more 
related persons Uing together. A higher proportion of 
farm families than nonfarm families had both a husband 
and wife present (94 percent versus 79 percent). The 
proportion of farm families maintained by a woman 
without a husband present was only 3.1 percent— about 
one-fifth of the nonfarm proportion of 16.6. There was 
also a lower proportion of farm than nonfarm families 
maintained by a man without a wife present (2.7 percent 
versus 4.2 percent). 

Farm families were considerably larger than nonfarm 
families in the past, but the average size of farm and 
nonfarm families was almost identical in 1988—3.19 
persons versus 3.17 persons (table 9). Farm families in 
1950, in comparison, averaged 4.13 members while 
nonfarm families had 3.52 members. The similarity 
today in average size partially reflects the lower likeli- 
hood of farm families having children living at home. 
About 60 percent of farm families did not have children 
under 18 years living at home in March 1988, compared 
with 51 percent of nonfarm families. Although farm 
women have higher childbeanng rates than nonfarm 
women, a higher proportion of farm women are past the 
childbearing ages (table 4). 

ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

LatN>f fCN'ce participation and unemployment Farm 
residents are more likely than nonfarm residents to be in 
the labor force and less likely to be unemployed. About 
70 percent of farm residents 15 years and over were in 
the labor force in 1 988, compared with 65 percent of the 
nonfann population (table 10). Only 2.0 percent of the 
farm re^dent labor force was unemployed; the unem- 
ployment rate for the nonfarm labor force was 5.7 
percent. There was a difference in particj, ation rates in 
the two n)aior farming regions, the Midwest (72.4 per- 
cent) and South (64.9 percent), but unemployment rates 
were not significantly different (table 11). 

The higher proportion of farm residents in the labor 
force is the result of higher participation of farm men, 
whereas the lower unemployment rate of farm residents 
is the result of lower unemployment for both sexes. In 
every age group except 20 to 24 years, the proportion of 
farm men in the labor force was significantly higher than 
cT t of nonfarm men (figure 3 and table 12). Farm 
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women, however, had about the same proportion in the 
latK>r force as nonfarm women at all ages except 65 
years and ever. 

Higher labor force participation is distinctive of the 
rural farm fX)pulation; it is not a product of overall 
urban-rural differences. In fact, the overall rural labor 
force participation rate of 64 percent was slightly lower 
than the urban rate of 66 percent in 1988 (table 13). The 
unemployment rate was modestly lower in rural than 
urban areas (5.4 percent versus 5.7 percent), but both 
the rural and urban rates were higher than the farm 
resident rate. 

Occupation* In March 1 988, 2.6 percent of the total 
employed labor force worked solely or primarily in farm 
occupations (table 14). The proportion has declir>ed 
steadily since 1820, the first year an industry/ occupa- 
tion question was asked in the census. At that time, 
more than 70 percent of the Nation's workers had farm 
occupations. By 1900, the proportion had dropped by 
almost half, to 37.5 percent. 

The annual average estimate of the number of per- 
sons with farm occupations in 1988 was 3.3 million 
(table D). This estimate is higher than the March 1988 
estimate shown in table 1 4 because the annual estimate 
is an average over the 12-month calendar year, and 
thus includes the peak farm employment months in the 
summer. About two-fifths of those employed in farm 
occupations over the year were "farm operators and 
managers;" the remainder were '*farm workers and 
related occupations." About 9 out of every 10 farm 
operators and managers lived in rural areas in 1 988, and 
69 percent of them were on farms (table 15). Only about 
half of farm workers and workers in related occupations 
lived in rural areas, and just 1 7 percent of this group 
were on farms.^ 

About 55 percent of employed farm residents worked 
primarily in nonfarm }Obs (table D). This pattern differed 
by sex, however. Farm men most often had fami 
occupations (59 percent), generally as farm operators 
and managers. Only one-fourth of farm women worked 
primarily in farm occupations, with equal proportions in 
each farm occupation category. The pattern of farm- 
nonfarm employment also differed between the two 
major farming regions. lii the Midwest, 48 percent of 
employed farm residents had farm occupations as their 
primary job, compared with only 37 percent in the South 
(table 16), 

Industry and class of worker. Statistics on industry of 
employment for rural and farm residents show similar 
patterns to the occupational data, since most persons 

"The category "farm workers and related occupations" includes 
persons in related /ODs not performed on farms or in rural settings. 
According to the 1980 Census of PopulalfOn. two-tr>irds of the 
category were farm workers in 1980; the remaining one-third had 
related occi^Jations such as groundskeepers and garden^s. and 
graders, sorters, and inspectors of agncuiturai products. 
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Figure 3. 

Labor Force Participation of Persons 15 Years and Over, 
by Age, Sex, and Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1988 
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working in farm occupations are classified in the agn- 
culture industry. The majority (70 percent) of agricultural 
workers lived in rural areas in 1988. but a minority (39 
percent) resided on farms (table 1 7). A little over half (53 
percent) of employed farm residents worked primarily tn 




nonagricultural industries, but this proportion varied by 
sex and region (table 18). Farm men most often had 
agnculturai jobs (59 percent); their leading nonagricul- 
tural industry was manufacturing. Farm women most 
frequently held nonagricultural jobs, mainly in services. 



Table D. Occupation of Employed Persons 15 Years and Over, by Sex and Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1988 

(Current Population Survijy annual averages Numbers m thousands; 



Sex and occupation 



Percent distribution 



Both sexes 

Farm occupations 

Farm operators and managers 

Farm workers and related occupations 
Nonfarm occupations 

Male 

Farm occupations 

Farm operators and managers 

Fami workers and related occu^jations. 

Nonfarm occupations 



Female 

Farm occupations 

Farm curators arxl managers 

Famt workers and related occupations. 
Nonfarm occupations 



Total 


Farm 


r 

Nr. farm 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


115,499 


2.701 


112.797 


100 0 


100.0 


100,0 


3.340 


1.229 


2,110 


29 


45.5 


1,9 


1.288 


885 


403 


1.1 


32.8 


0.4 


2.052 


344 


1.707 


1 a 


12.7 


1,5 


1 12.159 


1,472 


1 10,687 


97.1 


54 5 


96 1 


63.553 


1,667 


61.885 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


2.778 


979 


1.799 


4 4 


58 7 


2 9 


1 095 


750 


345 


1./ 


45 0 


0.6 


1,683 


229 


1.454 


26 


13 7 


2.3 


60.775 


688 


60.066 


95 6 


41 3 


97,1 


51.946 


1.034 


50,912 


100 0 


100.0 


10O.0 


562 


250 


31 1 


1,1 


24 2 


0.6 


193 


135 


58 


0.4 


13,1 


0.1 


369 


116 


253 


0 7 


11.1 


0.5 


51.384 


7B4 


50.601 


98 9 


75.8 

i 


99.4 
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A higher proportion of farm residents were employed in 
agriculture in the Midwest (50 percent) than in the South 
(38 percent). 

Farm residents show a different distribution by class 
of worker tf«n ther noofarm counterpart& Amorg enptoyed 
farm residents in 1988, 38 percent were self-employed, 
58 percent were wage and salary workers, and 5 
percent were unpaid family workers: the nonfarm distri- 
bution was 8 percent, 92 percent, and 0.3 percent, 
respectively (table 19). Self-employment and unpaid 
family work are more common among agricultural work- 
ers than nonagricultural workers, and the highest pro- 
portions of self-employed and unpaid family workers are 
generally found among persons living on farms. 

Self-employment in agriculture is more pronounced 
among farm men than women. In 1988, 71 percent of 
farm men working in agriculture were self-empksyed, 
compared with 50 percent of farm women. A much 
lower proportion of farm men than women who were 
working in agriculture were unpaid family workers (4 
percent versus 28 percent), and similar proportions (24 
percent and 22 percent) of both sexes were in wage and 
salary jobs. 

Self-employment is less common among rural non- 
farm than rural farm workers (table 20). Even among 



agricultural workers, only 31 percent of those living in 
rural nonfarm areas were self-employed, compared with 
67 percent of those living on farms. 

income and poverty. Money income for the year 1 987 
was lower for households and families living on farms 
than for those in nonfarm areas. The median income 
was S24,130 for farm households and $26,030 for 
nonfarm households, according to the March 1988 CPS 
supplement (table 21). The median income of farm 
families was $26,020 in 1987, just 84 percent of the 
nonfarm family median of $30,970. The relative concen- 
tration of /arm families in the lower income levels is 
shown in figure 4. 

After adjusting for the 3.7 percent increase in con- 
sumer prices between 1986 and 1987, neither median 
household income nor median family income showed 
statistically significant change for either farm or nonfarm 
residents.^ 



U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series 
P-60. No. 162, Money Income of hkHJsetoids, Families, and Persons 
in the United States: 1987, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. DC, 19B9. 



Figure 4. 

Income Distribution of Families, by 
Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1987 
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The income reported by farm households and fami- 
lies includes both farm and nonfann sources. The 
Economic Research Service has estimated the sources 
of cash incc»T>e received by housetvUs of farm operators. ^ 
They estimate that in 1987 about 45 percent of cash 
income of farm operator households came from off-farm 
sources. Farm operator households with annual farm 
sales of less than S40.000, which represent 73 percent 
of all farms, received 81 percent of the total off -farm 
income. 

The March 1988 CPS showed a decline in the farm 
resident poverty rate from 1 9.6 to 1 2.6 percent between 
1986 and 1987.^^ The 1987 poverty rate for farm 
residents is not statistically different from the nonfarm 
rate of 13.5 percent. This is an unusual situation since 
the poverty rate has been higher among famn than 
nonfann residents ttiroughout the 1980's. The last time 
the poverty rates were similar was in 1978 and 1979, 
and the drop in farm poverty rate between 1977 and 
1 978 that produced the similarity was accompanied by a 
large increase in real income for farm families.''^ There 
was no accompanying increase in farm family income 
between 1986 and 1987. 

Data on consumer income collected in the CPS are 
limited to money income received before payments of 
Federal, State* local, or Social Security (PICA) taxes and 
before any other types of deductions such as union 
dues or Medicare premiums. Money income is the sum 
of amounts received from earnings; Social Security and 
public assistance payments; dividends, interest, and 
rent; unemployment and worker's compensations; gov- 
ernment and private employee pensions; and other 
periodic income. (Certain money receipts such as cap- 
ital gains are not included.) Therefore, money income 
does not reflect the fact that some portion of all families 
receive part of their income in the form of noncash 
benefits such as food stamps, health benefits, and 
subsidized housing; that some farm families receive 
noncash benefits in the form of rent-free housing and 
goods produced and consumed on the farm; or that 
some nonfarm residents receive noncash benefits such 
as the use of business transportation and facilities, full 



^^U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. 
Econcmc indH:ators of the Farm Sect(x Natma/ Finanaaf Summary, 
1967. ECIFS 7^1, Octobef 198B. 

''U S. Bufcau of the Census. Current Population RefX)rts, Senes 
P-60, No. 163, Pov^m the United States: 1987, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington, DC. 1989. 

^^U-S, Bu'-eau of the Census, Current Population Repeals, Series 
P-27, No. 53. Farm Popuiatk>n of tfw Urvted States: 1979; and Series 
P-60, No. 1 23, Money /ncowe of Famjiles and Persons tn tfw United 
States: 1978, U.S. Government Pnnting Office. Washington, DC, 
1980. 



Table E. Pove»^y Status of Persons and Families, 
by FamvNonfarin Residence: 1987 

(March 19S8 Current Population Survey Numbers m thousands 
PofSOns and families as of March 1989) 



Persons and famiUes 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Total persons . . 


240,890 


4.876 


236.014 


Below poverty levoi 


32.546 


616 


31.930 


Percent ... 


13.5 


126 


13 5 


Total families . 


65.i:i3 


1.428 


63,705 


Below poverty fevel 


7.059 


153 


6.907 


Percent 


108 


I 


10.8 
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or partial payments by business for retirement pro- 
grams, and medical and educational expenses. These 
elements should be considered when comparing income 
levels. 

RELATED MATERIALS 

Comparable figures for 1987 appear in Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-2'f, No. 61. Rural and Rural 
Farm Population: 1987. A list of publications for earlier 
years follows appendix B of this report. 

Although not fully comparable with the Curent Pop- 
ulation Survey, data on the farm population collected in 
the 1980 census are available for all States on com- 
puter files (referred to as summary tape files, or STF's) 
as well as in published reports. Farm population data 
appear in STF 3 and STF 4 and in four report series and 
one Subject Report. The two report series based on 
STF 3 containing farm population data are Series PHCBO- 
S2, Advanced Estimates of Social, Economic, and Hous- 
ing Characteristics, and Series PHC80-4, Congressional 
Districts of the 98th Congress. The two report series 
presenting farm population data based on STF 4 are 
Series PC80-1-C, General Social and Economic Char- 
acteristics, and Series HC80-1 -B. Detailed Housing Char- 
acteristics. The Subject Report, PC80-2-9C, Character- 
istics of the Rural and Fami'Related Population, presents 
characteristics of the population living on farms, the 
population receiving farm self-employment income, and 
the population employed in agriculture. 

USER COMMENTS 

We are interested in your reaction to the usefulness 
of this information and to the content of the questions 
used to provide these results. (Appendix C contains a 
facsimile of the questionnaire.) We welcome your rec- 
ommendations for improving our survey work. If you 
have suggestions or comments, please send them to: 

Diana DeAre 
Population Division 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Washington, DC 20233 
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Table 1. Regional DistHtnition of Farm Residents: 1920 to 1988 

(Ni^nbers in thousands) 



Year 



Current farm definitkjn': 

1988 

1987 

1M5 

1985 

1980^ 



PrevxHiS farm definition^: 

1980-" 

1970 

19TO 

1950 

1940 

1930 

1920 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 

Cunrent farm definition^- 

1988 

1987 

19W 

1985 

1980-^ 



Previous farm defimtKJn^: 

1980^ 

1970 

1980 

1950 

1940 

1930 

1920 



Total 



4,951 
4.986 
6.226 
5.355 
6.061 

7.241 
9,712 
15.635 
23,048 
30.547 
30,529 
31,974 



Northeast 



256 
302 
325 
313 
443 



487 
699 
1.119 
1.791 
2.411 
2.287 
2.537 



2.505 
2.529 
2.637 

2,602 
2.730 

3.252 
4.305 
5.836 
7,433 
9,349 
9,583 
10,158 



Soutn 



1 ,465 I 
1 .430 I 
1 .529 ! 
1,718 \ 
2,162 

2.629 
3.754 
7,160 
11,896 
16,400 
16,364 
17,063 



West 



725 
725 
735 
723 
716 



873 
954 
1.520 
1.929 
2.387 
2.295 
2.216 



1000 


5.2 


506 


29 6 


14.6 


100.0 


6.1 


50.7 


287 


14.5 


100 0 


6.2 


50.5 


2^3 


14.1 


100 0 


5.8 


48 6 


32 1 


13.6 


100,0 


7.3 


450 


35.7 


11.8 


100.0 


6.7 


44,9 


36.3 


12.1 


100.0 


7.2 


44.3 


387 


9.8 


100 0 


7.2 


373 


458 


9.7 


100,0 


78 


323 


51.6 


84 


100,0 


7.9 


30,6 


537 


7,8 


100.0 


7.5 


31 4 


53 6 


7.5 


100 0 


79 


31.8 


53.4 


6.9 



^See appendix A for current and previous farm defmjlions. 

^The 1980 estimates are based on the population controls from the 1 970 census and thus are not directly comparable to the estimates for later 
vears 

Source- Figures for 1960 and later years are from the Current Population Survey; figures for earher years are from Farm Populatton Estimates. 
1910-70. U.S Department of Aghculture. Statistical Bulletin No 523. July 1973. Annual averages for 1985 to 1988. five-quarter averages centered 
on Apnl from 1960 to 1980. 



Table 2. Race and Hispanic Origin of the Population, by Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1988 



(Current Population Survey annual averages. Numbers m thousands) 





1 






Percent distribution 




Race and Hispanic origin 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Total 


Farm 




Nonfarm 




'240.887 


4.951 


235,936 


1000 


100.0 




ICKI.O 




203.479 


4.806 


198.673 


84.5 


97.1 




84.2 




29.381 


111 


29,271 


12.2 


2.2 




12.4 




8.02/ 


34 


7.992 


3.3 


0.7 




3.4 




19,540 


138 


19.402 


8 1 


2.8 




8.2 



^The total population figure shown here differs from that shown jn table B twause the latter refers to the total resident population, whereas 
tNs refers only to the ctvillan noninstttutional population, 
^Persor>s of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
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Table 3. Race and Hispanic Origin of the Populatien, by Urban^ural Residence: 1988 



(Cwrent Population Survey annuat averages. Numbers in thoJsarKte) 



Race and Ht^anK: origin 


Total 


Urtxan 


Rural 


Rural nonfarm 


Ruriri farm 




240.887 


176,089 


64.796 


59,847 


4.951 




203,479 


143,855 


59.624 


54.818 


4,806 


Black 


29,381 


25,230 


4.152 


4,041 


111 




8,027 


7,004 


1.022 


988 


34 




19,540 


17.901 


1,639 


1,501 


138 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 














100,0 


1CK)0 


1O0 0 


100,0 


100.0 


WWte 


84.5 


81.7 


92,0 


91 6 


97.1 


Black 


12 2 


14.3 


64 


6.8 


2.2 




33 


4.0 


1.6 


1.7 


07 




8.1 


10.2 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 



^Persons of Hispanic ongin may be of any race. 



Table 4. Age and Sex of the Population, by Farm*Nonfarni Residence: 1988 



(Current P<^lation Survey annual averages. Numt»ers in tlXHJsancfs) 



Age 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Botti sexes 


Male 


Female 


Both sexes 


Male 


Female 


AH ages 


4,951 


2.586 


2,366 


235,936 


114,(»0 


121,875 


UrKier 1 5 years 


1,000 


519 


481 


51,945 


26.575 


25,371 


15 to 19 years 


421 


219 


202 


17,435 


8.788 


8,647 


20 to 24 years 


279 


161 


117 


18,155 


8,769 


9,387 


25 to 29 years 


268 


149 


119 


21.023 


10.299 


10.724 


30 to 34 years 


316 


162 


154 


21,003 


10,324 


10.680 




321 


170 


151 


18,535 


9,073 


9.461 


40 to 44 years 


344 


175 


169 


15,585 


7,588 


7,997 


45 to 49 years 


337 


166 


171 


12,584 


6,107 


6,477 


50 to 54 years 


304 


158 


146 


10.778 


5,192 


5,586 


55 to 59 years 


343 


171 


172 


10,496 


4.996 


5.499 


60 to 64 years 


321 


165 


156 


10.482 


4,861 


5,620 


65 to 69 years , 


276 


149 


126 


9.557 


4,313 


5.243 




199 


105 


94 


7.484 


3,205 


4,280 


75 years and over 


222 


115 


107 


10,874 


3,970 


6,904 




380 


374 


38.6 


32.2 


31 3 


33.2 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 














AM ages 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10O.O 




20.2 


20.1 


20.3 


22,0 


23.3 


20.8 


15 to 19 years 


e.s 


8.5 


8.5 


7.4 


7.7 


7.1 


20 to 24 years 


5.6 


6.2 


4.9 


11 


7.7 


7.7 


25 to 29 years 


5.4 


5.8 


5.0 


8.9 


9.0 


8.6 


30 to 34 years 


6.4 


6.3 


6.5 


8.9 


9.1 


6.8 


35 to 39 years 


6.5 


6.6 


6.4 


7.9 


8.0 


7.8 




69 


6.8 


7.1 


6.6 


6.7 


6.6 


45 to 49 y^rs 


6.8 


6,4 


7.2 


5.3 


5.4 


5.3 


SO to 54 years 


6.1 


6.1 


6.2 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 




6.9 


6.6 


73 


4,4 


4.4 


4.5 


60 to 64 years 


6.5 


64 


6.6 


4.4 


4.3 


4.6 


65 to 69 years 


5.6 


5.8 


53 


4.1 


3.8 


4.3 


70 to 74 ywB 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


3.2 


2.8 


3.S 




4.5 


4,4 


4.5 


4.6 


3.5 


5.7 



lb 
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Table 5. Age and Sex of the P(^>tilati<m, by UrbarHlural Residence: 1988 



(Cufrent Poputeton Suryoy annual awrages Numbers in thousands) 



Residence ar^ age 


Botti sexes 


Male 


Female 


Percent distribution 


Both sexes 


Male 


Female 


TOTAL 
















AN a^s , 




240,887 


1 1o,o4o 


4 U O il 4 


100.0 


too 0 


100,0 






52,948 


27,094 


25,852 


22.0 


23.2 


20.6 






4 Y OCA 

1 7,856 


9,w7 


0,849 


7 4 


77 


7 1 


20 to 24 years 




4 a ^ Oil 
iO,4ii4 


o,9oQ 


n d A it 


7.7 


7.7 


7.8 






21,291 


10,449 


10,643 


88 


9.0 


8.7 


30 to 34 years 




21^320 


10,486 


10,834 


8.9 


9.0 


8.7 


35 to 39 ye^ 




18.856 


9,243 


9,613 


7.8 


7.9 


7.7 






15,928 


7,762 


8.166 


6.6 


6.7 


6.6 






12,921 


6,272 


6,649 


5.4 


5.4 


5.4 






11,082 


5,361 


5,731 


4.6 


4-6 


4.6 






10,8% 


5,167 


5,672 


4.5 


44 


4.6 






10,803 


5,027 


5,776 


4.5 


4.3 


4.8 


65 to ^ years 




9,832 


4.462 


5,370 


4.1 


3.8 


4.3 


70 to 74 years 




7,664 


3,310 


4,373 


3.2 


2.8 


3.5 






11,0^ 


4,086 


7,010 


4.6 


3.5 


5.6 


Median age (years) 




32,3 


31.4 


33.3 


(X) 






URBAN 
















AH ages 




1 7o,0o9 


ti A A AO 

84,49o 


A4 cac 


100,0 


4 /VA A 

100.0 


100.0 






38,01 1 


19,453 


4a 

18, 557 


21.6 


23.0 


AA m 

20.3 








b,3oo 


C A ji 4 

0.341 


7 9 


7 6 




20 to 24 years 




14,J37 


6,639 


T A AO 

7,498 


8.1 


8.1 


8.2 


25 to 29 years 




16,422 


8,090 


8 332 


9.3 


9.6 


9.1 


30 to 34 years 




^5fiB9 


7\b21 


8,(^2 


90 


9.3 


8.8 






13,660 


6,633 


7,026 


7.8 


7.9 


7.7 






11,403 


5,492 


5,911 


6.5 


6.5 


6.5 


45 to 49 years 




9,119 


4.351 


4J68 


6.2 


5.1 


5.2 


50 to 54 years 




7,937 


3756 


4,181 


4.5 


4.4 


4.6 


55 to 59 years 




7,791 


3.676 


4,114 


4.4 


4.4 


4.5 


60 to 64 years . . 




7,627 


3,589 


4,238 


4.4 


4.2 


4.6 


65 to 69 years 




7,140 


3,154 


3,985 


4.1 


3.7 


4.4 


70 to 74 years 




5,597 


2,343 


3,254 


32 


28 


3.6 


75 years and over 




8.232 


2,905 


5.327 


4.7 


3.4 


5.8 


Median age (years) 




32.1 


31.0 


33.1 






(X) 


RURAL 
















AH ages .... 




64,798 


32, 1 52 


32,646 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


\Jr\(t^ 15 years . 




14,935 


7,o41 


7,295 


AA A 

23 0 


OA <3 

23.8 


AA A 

22.3 


15 to 19 years 




5,131 


2,622 


A CAQ 

2,506 


7 Q 




7 7 






4,097 


O AA4 


A A/\C 


63 


6.5 


6.1 


25 to 29 years 








7 51 1 


7.5 


7.3 


7.7 






5.431 


2,659 


2,772 


6.4 


8.3 


8.5 


35 to 39 years 




5.196 


2,610 


2,586 


8.0 


8.1 


7.9 


40 to 44 years 




4,525 


2.270 


2.255 


7.0 


7.1 


6.9 






3.802 


1,922 


1,881 


5.9 


60 


5.8 






3,145 


1.595 


1,550 


4.9 


5.0 


4.7 


55 to 59 years 




3.047 


1,4^ 


1,557 


4.7 


4.6 


4.8 


60 to 64 years 




2.976 


1,438 


1,538 


4.6 


4.5 


4.7 






2.693 


1,308 


1,385 


4.2 


4.1 


4.2 


70 to 74 years 




2.087 


967 


1,120 


3 2 


3 0 


34 






2.864 


1,181 


1,683 


4.4 


3.7 


5.2 


Me(ton pge (years) 




33.1 


32.6 


32 6 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


RURAL NONFARM 




















59.847 


29,567 


30,280 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


UrK^ 15 years 




13.935 


7,121 


6,813 


23.3 


24.1 


22.5 


15 to I9y©ar8 




4.710 


2.403 


2.306 


7.9 


8.1 


7.8 


20 to 24 years 




3.818 


1,930 


1.889 


6.4 


6.5 


6.2 






4.601 


2.209 


2,392 


7.7 


7.5 


7.9 






5.114 


2.497 


2,618 


8.5 


6.4 


8.6 






4.875 


2,440 


2,435 


8.1 


8.3 


8.0 
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Table 5. Age and Sex of the Population, by Urban-Rural Residence: 1988— Con. 



(Current Popuiatton Survey annual averages Numbers tn thousands) 



Residence and age 


Both sexes 


Male 


Female 


Percent distf*)utK5n 


Both sexes 


Male 


Female 


RURAL NONFARM--Con 














40 to 44 years 


4.182 


2,096 


2,086 


7.0 


7 1 


6.9 


45 to 49 years 


3.465 


1,756 


1,709 


68 


5.9 


5.6 


SO to 54 years 


2,841 


1,436 


1,404 


4 7 


4.9 


4.6 




2J04 


1.319 


1,385 


4 5 


4.5 


4 6 


W to 64 years 


2,656 


1,273 


1.382 


4,4 


4 3 


4.6 


65 to 69 years 


2,417 


1.159 


1,258 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


70 to 74 years 


1,887 


862 


1,026 


32 


2.9 


3 4 


75 years and over 


2.642 


1,066 


1,576 


4.4 


3.6 


6.2 


Median age (years) 


32.8 


32.2 


33-3 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


RURAL FARM 




















2.366 


100,0 


100,0 


1000 


1 Ifvior 1 ^ wAilrcs 


1 Ann 






20.2 


20.1 


20.3 


1 5 to 19 vfiArs 








8.5 


8,5 


8.5 


SKI tn wAArft 




1 Ol 


1 1 / 


6.6 


62 


4.9 


26 to 29 years 


268 


149 


119 


54 


68 


5.0 


M to 34 years 


316 


162 


154 


64 


63 


6,5 


35 to 39 veani 


\ 




1 D 1 


6.5 


6.6 


6.4 


40 to 44 years , 


344 


173 


169 


69 


68 


7.1 


45 to 49 years 


337 


166 


171 


6.8 


64 


7.2 


50 to 54 years ^ 


304 


158 


146 


61 


6.1 


6.2 


55 to 59 years 


343 


171 


172 


6.9 


6.6 


7.3 


60 to 64 years 


321 


165 


156 


6.5 


6.4 


6.6 


65 to 69 years 


276 


149 


126 


5.6 


58 


5.3 


70 to 74 years 


199 


105 


94 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


75 years and over 


222 


115 


107 


4.5 


4 4 


4.5 


Median age (years) 


38.0 


37.4 


386 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 
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T^ie 6. Marital Status, by Farm-Nonfarm Residence: March 1988 



(For persons 15 years oW and over, March 1988 Current Population Survey Numbers m ttiooso^Hs) 



Sex and manlal status 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Percent distnbutKKi 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Both sexes. 15 years and over 


186.452 


3.933 


184.518 


1OO.0 


1OO0 


10O.0 




49.496 


875 


48.621 


26.3 


22.2 


26.4 




106.228 


2.717 


102.608 


55.8 


69.1 


55.6 


Married, spouse absent 


6,230 


48 


6.182 


33 


1.2 


3.4 




4.456 


23 


4.435 


2.4 


0.6 


2.4 


Otty0f 


1.772 


25 


1.748 




n R 
\J x> 


u.v 


Wktowod 


13.532 


166 


13.366 


7 0 




y 9 

f 










7 A 






Maie8. 1 5 years and over 


90.284 


2.064 


88.220 


100.0 


10O.0 


100.0 


Smgie 


28.987 


535 


26.452 


29.9 


25.9 


30.0 




52,613 


1.369 


51.264 


58.3 


65.8 


58.1 


Married, wife absent 


2,620 


30 


2.590 


2.9 


1.5 


2.9 


Separated 


1.771 


12 


1.759 


2.0 


0.6 


2.0 


Other 


849 


18 


831 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 










2.5 


2.0 


2.6 


Divorced 


5771 


98 


5.673 


6.4 


4.7 


6.4 


Females. 15 years ar>d over 


96,166 


1.870 


96,298 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 




22,509 


340 


22.169 


22.9 


18.2 


23.0 




62.613 


1,359 


51.254 


53.6 


727 


S3.2 




3.610 


18 


3.593 


3.7 


1.0 


3.7 


Separated 


2.666 


11 


2.676 


2.7 


0.6 


2.8 


Other 


924 


7 


917 


0.9 


04 


1.0 




11,239 


124 


11.115 


11.4 


6.6 


11.5 




8.197 


29 


8.168 


8.3 


1.6 


6.5 



Table 7. Fertility Characteristics, by Marital Status and Farm-Nonfarm Residence: June 1988 



(For women 18 to 44 years otd. June 1988 Current Population Survey. Numbers in ttK)usands) 



Marital status and children ever born 


All women 


Women ever mamed 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarrn 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Number of women: 














18-44 years 


52.586 


776 


51.810 


36,847 


587 


38.259 


18-34 years 


34.844 


459 


34,384 


20716 


284 


20.433 




17.741 


316 


17.425 


16.130 


303 


15.827 


Children ever born: 
















70.442 


1.189 


69.253 


65.172 


1,160 


64.012 


Women 18-34 years 


34,279 


464 


33,816 


30.008 


443 


29.567 


Women 35-44 years 


36,163 


726 


35.437 


35.162 


718 


34.445 


CNldren ever born per 1 ,000 women: 














Women 1 8-44 years 


1.340 


1.533 


1.337 


1,769 


1.976 


1.765 




984 


1.011 


983 


1.449 


1.560 


1.447 




2.038 


2.297 


2.034 


2.180 


2.370 


2.176 


Women by children ever born. 














None 


19.965 


264 


19,701 


7.210 


91 


7.119 


Percent chikJIess 


38.0 


34.0 


38.0 


19,6 


15.5 


19.6 




9J55 


99 


9.657 


8.098 


94 


8,004 


Two 


13.235 


226 


13.009 


12455 


217 


12.238 


Three or more 


9,630 


187 


9,444 


9,083 


186 


8,898 



21 
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Table 8. Numt>er of Households, by Farm Residence: 1940 to 1988 

(Numbers in th<Hisands) 



Year 


Total households 


Farm t\Q 
Numt>€r 


Percent of total 


iwe 

1987 

1986 

1080 

1970 

1960 

1950 

1940 


01,066 
89,479 
88.458 
S0.776 
62,874 
52,589 
42Sb7 
35.087 


1,884 
1.704 
1.605 
1.919 
2,724 
5,173 
5,768 
7,077 


1.8 
V9 
2.0 
2.4 
4.3 
98 
135 
20.2 



Soime: Figures for 1960 and later years arc from the March Current Population Survey. f»gures for earlter years are from the 1940 and 19M 
Censuses of Population 



Table 9. Characteristics of Families, by Farm-Nonfarm Residence: March 1988 

(March 1988 Current Population Survey Numbers in thousands) 



CharacteristK: 



TYPE 

Fannkos 

Marr»d couple 

Other, male householder 
(Xher, female householder 

SIZE 

FamiHes 

Two persons 

Three persons 

Four persons 

Five persons 

Six persons , 

Seven or more persons 

Total persons . 
Persons per family 

OWN CHILDREN 

Familes 

With no own children 

With own children under 1 8 
Average per family 

With own cNldren under 6 
Avera^ per family . 

Wfth own children under 3 
Average per family 



1 



Own chll(fren under 18 

Percent Ihnng with two parents 









Percent distribution 


Total 


1 of f f 1 


iNonTarm 


Total 


Farm 


1 Nonfarm 


65.133 


1.428 


63705 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


51.809 


1.345 


50,464 


79 5 


94 2 


79,2 


2.715 


39 


2,677 


42 


27 


4.2 


10,608 


44 


10,564 


16.3 


3.1 


16.6 




1.428 


63.705 


10O0 


1000 


100 0 


26.871 


616 


26,255 


41.3 


43.1 


41.2 


ir^4io 


294 


15.117 


237 


20.6 


23,7 


13.729 


298 


13.431 


21 1 


209 


21,1 


5.844 


133 


5.711 


9.0 


93 


9.0 


2.057 


54 


2,003 


32 


3.8 


3.1 


1,222 


34 


,.,es 


1.9 


24 


1.9 


206.667 


4.555 


202.112 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


3 17 


3 19 


3.17 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


65,133 


1.428 


63,705 


100.0 


1000 


100,0 


33,213 


849 


32.364 


61.0 


59.5 


50.B 


31.920 


579 


31.341 


49 0 


40 5 


49.2 


1 81 


1 97 


1 81 


(X) 


(X) 


IX) 


14,656 


237 


14.418 


225 


16.6 


226 


1 34 


1 36 


1.34 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


8,691 


118 


8.673 


13.3 


83 


13.5 




1.18 


1.12 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


57,824 


1.142 


56,682 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


78 4 


97 6 


780 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 
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Table 10. Empfoyment Status of Persons 15 Years and Over, by Sex and Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1988 

(Cutrenl Population Survey annua! averages Numbers m thousands) 



Sex and empioymenl status 


Total 1 




Nonfarm 


ootn S6xes 


1 n / .77*4 1 j 








J C.C..sJC.\J j 


^ . / 7/V3 1 




Per cent of total 


65 ' , 


tin i3 


65.0 




1 15.499 ' 


P. 701 ! 


112.797 


Unemployed 


6.H21 


55 1 


6.766 


Percent of labor force 




0 


5.7 


Not in labor force 


65.622 ! 


1.195 ' 


64,427 


Male 


; 




fl7 AM> 


In labor force 




1 *^0*^ i 




Percent of total 




8P 0 1 


7o.O 


Employ^ 


63.553 j 


1.667 i 


61.885 


Unemployed 


3.7;^3 : 


2rt ; 


3,695 


Percent of labor force 






5.6 




2?.277 1 


371 j 


21.906 


Female 


1)8.369 ! 


1.885 1 


^.605 




55.044 1 


1.061 j 


53.983 


Percent of total 


i 55,9 j 


56.3 i 


65.9 


Employsd 


: 51.946 


1.034 ' 


50,912 


Unemployed 


! 3.098 ; 


2;j 


3.071 


Percent of labor force 


! 56; 


P 5 ' 


5.7 


Not in labor force . . 


t 43.345' 


823 : 


42,521 



Table 11. Empioynient Status of Farm Residents 15 Years and Over, by Sex and Region: 1988 



(Current Population Survey annual averages Numbers in thousands) 



Sex dr>d employment status 


i 


Northeast [ 


1 

Midwest 1 


South 


West 


Both sexes 






1 

198 j 


1,967 ! 


1.213 


572 


In labor force 






146 i 


1 .425 , 


787 


399 


Percent of total 






73 7 ] 


72 4 j 


64 9 


69.8 


Employed 






144 ! 


1,403 1 


767 


388 


Unemployed 






2] 


2?\ 


20 


11 


Percent of labor force 






1 4 i 


I5i 


25 


28 


Not tn labor force 







53 ; 


542 1 


427 


174 


MBie 






100 


1 .044 , 


619 


303 


In tabor force 






86 ' 


S7'A 


483 


253 


Percent of total 







86 0 1 


83 G 


78 0 


835 


Employed 






85 ; 


862 ! 


473 


247 


Unemployed 






2 i 


11 ' 


10 


5 


Percent of labor force 






2 3 ; 


1 3 : 


2 1 


20 


Not in labor force 






14 ] 


171 ; 


136 


51 










923 ; 


594 


269 


In lab^- force 








552 ■ 


304 


146 


Percent of total 






602 1 


59 8 1 


51 2 


54 3 


Employed 






59 ■ 


541 j 


294 


140 


Unemployed 






i 


i 


10 


1 6 


Percent of tabor force 






(B); 




3 3 


1 4.1 








39 ; 


371 


291 


123 



• Represents zeru or rour^s to zero 
B Base is less than 75.000. 
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Table 12. Employment Status of Farm ami Nonfarm Residents 15 Years and Over, by Age and Sex: 1988 



(Cwrent Popolatton Survey annual averages Numt>ers in thousands) 



Sex and en^yment status 


15-19 years 


20-24 years 


25-34 years 


35-44 years 


45-54 years 


55-64 years 


65 years and 
ovi?r 


FARM 
















Both sex6S 


421 


279 


584 


665 


641 


664 


697 


In iabor fofce 


236 


227 


506 


685 


537 


447 


219 


Pfifc©nt of totB\ 


56 1 


81,4 


86 5 


88 0 


83 8 


67 3 


31 4 




221 


217 


494 


577 


531 


442 


218 




15 


10 


11 


7 


6 


5 


1 


Percent of labor force 


64 


4 4 


2.2 


1 2 


11 


1 1 


0 5 


Not m labor force 


185 


52 


79 


80 


104 


217 


478 


Maie 


219 


161 


311 


344 


324 


337 


370 


In kibof force 


139 


142 


303 


336 


31 1 


291 


173 


Percent of total 


63 5 


88.2 


974 


97.7 


96 0 


864 


46 8 




132 


137 


298 


332 


308 


288 


172 


Unen^yed 


S 


5 


5 


4 


3 


3 






5 6 


3.5 


17 


1 2 


1.0 


1 0 






60 


20 


8 


8 


13 


45 


197 


Femate 


202 


117 


273 


320 


317 


328 


327 


In tetw force 


97 


86 


202 


248 


226 


156 


46 




40 0 


73 5 


74 0 


77,5 


71 3 


476 


14 1 


Employed 


90 


80 


196 


2-^5 


223 


154 


46 


Unempfoyed 


7 


5 


6 


3 


3 


2 






7 2 




3 0 


1 2 




1 3 




Not in fabor force 


105 


32 


71 


72 


91 


172 


281 


NONFARM 
















Both fiexe<% 


17,435 


18.156 


42.027 


34,1 19 


23.362 


20.977 


27,915 


In lat>or force 


8.445 


14,277 


34,996 


28.850 


18,567 


11.361 


3.065 


Percent of lota! 


48 4 


78.6 


83 3 


84.6 


79 5 


64 2 


1 1 0 


Employed 


7.114 


13.027 


33,080 


27,691 


17,917 


10.990 


2.979 


Unemployed 


1.332 


1.251 


1,918 


1.159 


650 


370 


86 


Percent of labor force 


15 8 


8.8 


5.5 


4 0 


3 5 


3 3 


28 


Not in labor force 


8.990 


3.878 


7.029 


5.269 


4.795 


9.616 


24.850 


Male 


8,788 


8,769 


20.623 


16,661 


1 1.299 


9,857 


11,488 


In labor force , . , 


4,374 


7,452 


19.437 


15.736 


10.254 


6,540 


1,787 


Percdnt of total 


49 8 


85.0 


94 2 


94 4 


90.8 


66 3 


156 


Employed 


3.645 


6.780 


18 403 


15.123 


9.892 


6.303 


1.738 


Unemployed 


728 


672 


1,034 


612 


363 


237 


49 


Percent of lat>or force 


16.6 


9.0 


53 


39 


35 


36 


2 7 


Not in labor foico 


4.415 


1,317 


1.186 


926 


1.045 


! 3,317 


9,701 


Female 


8.647 


9,387 


21,403 


17.458 


12,063 


11,120 


16,427 


In tabor force 


4,072 


6.825 


15.560 


13.114 


8.313 


4.821 


1,278 


Percent of total 


47,1 


72.7 


72 7 


75 1 


689 


43 4 


78 


Employed 


3,468 


6,246 


14.677 


12.568 


8,025 


4,687 


1.241 


Unemployed 


603 


579 


884 


546 


288 


1 134 


37 


Percent of labor force 


14.8 


85 


57 


42 


3 5 


I 2.8 


29 


Not in labor force 


4.575 


2,561 


5.843 


4.344 


3,750 


1 6,299 


15.149 



- Rejxesents zero or rounds to zero 
B Base s less than 75.000 
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Table 13. Employment Status of Persons IS Years and Over, by Sex and Urban-Rural Residence: 19S8 



(Current Population Survey annual averages Nunntjers in Jhousands) 



Sex and ernptoymonl stat'is 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural nonfarm 


Rural farm 


Both sexes 


187.941 


138,078 


49.863 


45.912 


3.951 


In labor fofco 


12?,320 


90,451 


31.869 


29.11 3 


2.766 


Pofcont of tota< 


65 1 


65 6 


63 9 


63 4 


69.6 


Enrfployed 


115,499 


85,336 


30.163 


27.461 


2.701 


Un<?fT>plOyod 


a no 1 




1 707 


1 fi»^1 


55 


Perctint ot labor fo'ce 


56 


5 7 


54 


57 


2.0 


No! tn labor force 


66.622 


47,628 


17.994 


16,799 


1.195 


Maio 


89.552 


65.040 


24.512 


22.445 


2,066 


In labor force 


67.275 


49,082 


18,193 


1 6498 


1,695 


Percent of total 


75 1 


75 5 


74 2 


73 5 


AO £S 




63.553 


46,299 


17,253 


15.586 


1.667 


Unemployed 


3.723 


2.783 


940 


912 


28 


Percent of labor force 


5.5 


5.7 


62 


55 


1.7 


Not in labor force 


22.277 


15.958 


6,319 


5.948 


371 


Female 


98.389 


73.038 


25.351 


23,467 


1.885 


In labor force 


55,044 


41,368 


13.676 


12.615 


1,061 


Percent of total 


559 


566 


539 


53 8 


563 


Employed 


51.946 


39,037 


12.909 


11.875 


1.034 


Unemployed 


3.098 


2.332 


767 


740 


27 


Percent of labor lorce 


56 


56 


56 


59 


2.5 


Not in labor force 


43.345 


i 31,670 


11.675 


10.861 


823 



Table 14. Persons In Farm Occupations: 1820 to 1988 



(Niimbers in thousands) 







Farm occupatfons 






Farm occupations 


Year 


Total 




Percent 




Total 


I 


Percent 




workers^ 

, \ 


Number 


of total 


Year 


workers^ 


Number 


of total 


1988 (March) 


113.299 


2,891 


2 6 


1910 


37.291 


11.533 


30.9 


1987 (March) 


110.706 


3.003 


2 7 


1900 


29.030 


10.888 


37.5 


1986 (March) 


108.159 


2,876 


27 


1890 


23.318 


9.938 


42,6 


1985 (March) 


106.214 


2.949 


2,8 


1880 


17.392 


8.565 


49 4 


1980. 


104.058 


2818 


2 7 


1870 


12.925 


6.850 


53.0 


1970 


;9.802 


2.881 


3 6 


1860 


10.533 


6.208 


589 


1960 


67.990 


4.132 


6 1 


1850 


7.697 


4,902 


63.7 


1950 


59.230 


6.858 


11 6 


1840 


5,420 


3.720 


68.6 


1940 


51.742 


8.995 


174 


1830 


3.932 


2.772 


705 


1930 


48.686 


10.321 


21.2 


1820 


2.881 


2.069 


71.8 


1920 


42.206 


11.390 


27.0 









'Total workers tor 1985 to 1988 are employed workers 15 years and over; total workers for 1970 and 1980 are members of the experienced 
civilian labor force 16 years and over: total workers for 1900 to 1 960 are members of the experienced civilian labor force 14 years and over, and 
total workers for 1820 to 1890 are gainful workers 10 years and over. 

Source- Figures for 1 985 to 1 988 are estimates for March from the Current Population Survey; figures for 1 970 and 1 980 are decennial census 
data f ''om Det£!fed Occt^tfon of me Expenenced Chnimn Lat?or Force t>y Sex for the Untted Sfat^ and Re^ons: 1^0 and 1970, 1 980 Census 
of Population Supplementary Report. PC80 S1 15. March 1984. Estimates for 1820 to 1960 are from U S Bureau of the Census. Hi$fQr$caf 
Statistfcs of the Untted States, Colornal Times to 1970, Bfcentenmaf Editfon Part I September 1975, tables D 75-84 and D 182-2:32. 
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Table 15. Occupation of Employed Pei^ons 15 Years and Over, by Sex and Urban*Rural Residence: 1988 



(Current Populatton Survey annual avoracjps Numb<>fs m ff,oi)sands) 







i 










Percent distribution 












Rural 


Rural 








Rural 


- 

Rural 




Tola) 1 Urban 1 


Rural 


nonlarm 


farm 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


fTonfa»'m 


farm 


Both sexes 


11 5.499 


B5.336 


30,162 


27.461 


2.701 


1 

100 0 


\\JU.V 


inn n 


inn n 


1OO0 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


3,513 


1.171 ! 


2.342 


1,105 


1.237 


1? 


1 4 


7 8 


4 0 


45.8 


Farm operalors and man.iyof*; 


1 .::'BH 


125 ' 


1 163 


27B 


885 


1 1 


0 1 


3 9 


10 


328 


r»fTi wofi^Cf s ana rtfiiiU'u 




I 


















occupations 


P.0S2 


989 1 


1 062 


/18 


344 


1 a 


1.2 


35 


26 


127 


Managonai and professional 




! 


















^Tecialty 


29.?03 


23,172 1 


6.030 


5,725 


305 


25,3 


27 2 


20 0 


20.8 


113 


Techrwcal. sales, and adnnnis- 




i 


















dative support . . 


3b.t>49 


27,^37 1 


7.812 


7,361 


451 


30 9 


32 6 


259 


268 


16.7 


Service 


15 584 


11. 831 1 


3 753 


3.544 


209 


135 


13.9 


12.4 


129 


/ 7 


Precision, production, craft, and 






















r^air 


13.672 


9.276 ■ 


4,397 


4,187 


210 


118 


109 


14.6 


162 


7.8 


Operators, fabfcators. and 






















laborers 


1 ^,8/9 


12.050 1 


5.829 


6.539 


290 


15.5 


14.1 


19.3 


202 


107 


Wale 


63.553 


46.299 i 


1 7.253 


15.586 


1.667 


1000 


1 nn n 


inn n 


lUU.U 


1000 


Farming, fofestry, and fishmg 


2.942 


1.013 ! 


1.929 


943 


9B6 


4 6 


2.2 


11.2 


6 1 


59.1 


Farm operators and manag€»rs 


1 .095 


108 ! 


987 


237 


760 




02 


5 7 


1 5 


45.0 


rami woniefs ana rciHu^o 






















occupations . 


1 .683 


851 , 


632 


603 


229 


26 


18 


4 8 


39 


13 7 


Managerial and professional 






















specialty 


1b.142 


12.817 


3.324 


3.198 


126 


25 4 


27 7 


193 


20 5 


7.6 


Technical , sales, and adrntms- 






















trative support . 


12.Cv5 7 


10.000 i 


2,547 


2.436 


111 


19 7 


21 6 


14.8 


156 


6 7 




6.152 


4.961 1 


1.191 


1,141 


50 


9 7 


10 7 


69 


7.3 


30 


Precision, production, craft, and 






















repBft 


12.481 


8.443 • 


4.03B 


3,849 


189 


196 


18 2 


23 4 


24 7 


11.3 


C^>erators, fabricators, and 






















tabof erL 




M.JuO 


4.223 


4.019 


204 


20 9 


19.6 


24 5 


25 8 


12.2 


Female , . 


51.946 


39.0.17 ' 


12 909 


1 1.875 


V034 


100 0 




1 r\r\ n 
1 UU.U 


i UU u 


100 0 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


5/1 


158 : 


413 


162 


251 


1 1 


04 


32 


14 


24 3 


Farm operators and managofi> 


193 


1 ; 


1/6 


41 


135 


04 




1 4 


03 


13.1 


Farm workers and related 






















occupauons 


3t>9 


13P 


2J0 


115 


115 


0 / 


04 


1.8 


1.0 


11,1 


Managenal and pfofessionai 






















spectalty . 


13.061 


1U.355 ' 


2 , /OB 


2.528 


178 


25 1 


26 5 


21 0 


21 3 


17.2 


Technical, sales, and adm^nm- 






















tralive liupport . 


23.10? 


1 7.8:3/ ' 


5,264 


4.925 


139 


44 5 


45 7 


40 8 


41.5 


32 8 


Service 


9.432 


C.8/0 ; 


2,562 


2,403 


159 


182 


1/6 


19 e 


202 


15.4 


Precision, production, cfiift. and 






















repair 


1.191 


833 


35B 


338 


L'O 


23 


2 1 


28 


2.8 


19 


Operators, fabricators, and 






















laborers ... 


4.589 


2 983 


1 .606 


1,520 


86 


8 8 


76 


12.4 


12.8 

1 


8 3 



- Represents rero Of founds fo 70fo 
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Table 16. Occupation of Employed Farm Residents 15 Years and Over, by Sex and Region: 1988 

(Otfrent Population Survey annual averages. Nunr*ere in thousands) 















Percent distnbutton 




Total 


east 


Midwest 


South 


West 



Total 


North- 
east 


Mtdwest 


South 


West 


2,701 
1,237 
885 


144 
73 
49 


1,403 
680 
511 


767 
285 
206 


388 
199 

im 


1000 
45 8 

32.8 


100.0 
50.7 
34.0 


100 0 
48 5 
36.4 


100.0 
37.2 
26.9 


100.0 
51.3 
307 


344 


23 


166 


77 


77 


12 7 


160 


11.8 


100 


19.8 


305 


18 


129 


111 

■ 


47 


11.3 


12.5 


92 


14.5 


12.1 


451 
209 


18 

e 


216 
128 


146 
53 


70 
21 


16 7 
7.7 


12.5 
5.6 


15 4 

9.1 


19.0 
6.9 


18.0 
5.4 


210 


12 


105 


71 


21 


7.8 


8.3 


7.5 


93 


5.4 


290 


15 


145 


100 


29 


10.7 


10.4 


10 3 


13.0 


7.5 


1.667 
986 
750 


85 
51 
37 


862 
539 
439 


473 
235 
176 


247 
161 
98 


100.0 
59.1 
450 


10O.O 
60 0 
43.5 


100.0 
62.5 
50.9 


100.0 
49.7 
37.2 


100.0 
65.2 
39.7 


229 


13 


99 


56 


61 


13 7 


15.3 


11.6 


11.8 


24.7 


126 


7 


45 


50 


23 


7 6 


82 


5.2 


10.6 


9.3 


111 
50 


4 

1 


52 
27 


41 

15 


14 

7 


6.7 
3.0 


4.7 

1,2 


6.0 
3.1 


8.7 
3.2 


5.7 
2.8 


189 


1 1 


94 


64 


20 


113 


129 


109 


13.5 


8.1 


204 


11 


105 


6B 


21 


122 


12 9 


12.2 


14.4 


8.5 


1,034 
251 
135 


59 
22 
12 


541 
141 
73 


294 
50 
29 


140 

38 
21 


100.0 
24 3 
13 1 


1000 
(8) 
(B) 


100.0 
26 1 
13.5 


10O.0 
17.0 
9.9 


100.0 
27.1 
15.0 


115 


10 


68 


21 


16 


11 1 


(B) 


126 

1 


7.1 


11,4 


178 


11 


84 


61 


23 


17.2 


(B) 


15.5 


20.7 


16.4 


339 
159 


14 
6 


165 
101 


; 104 
38 


56 

1 14 


32.8 
154 


i 

1 (B) 
I (B) 


30.5 

18,7 


35.4 
12.9 


40.0 
10.0 


20 


1 


1 1 




j 1 


1 


j (B) 


20 


24 


0.7 


86 


4 


! 40 


33 


! 


! 8 3 

J- - 


1 

1 (81 


! 7.4 


11.2 


6,4 



Sex and occi^>ation 



Both sexes 

Farming, forestry, and fishing . . . 
Farm operatofs and managers. 
Farm workers and related 

occupations 

Mana^al and profess)ona) 

specialty 

TechrMca), sales, and admlnis- 

^tive support 

Service 

Precision, production, craft, and 

repair 

Operators, fatjncators. and 
labc^ers 

Mafe 

Farming, forestry, and fishing. . . 

Farm operators and managers, 
Farm workers and related 
occupations 

Managerial and professional 
^>ectalty 

Technical, sales, and adminis- 
trative support 

Senoce 

Precision, production, craft, and 
repair 

C^)erator$. fabricators, and 
idt)orers 

Female 

Farming, forestry, and fishing. . 
Farm curators and managers 
Farm workers and related 
occupations 

Mana^rial and professional 
specialty 

TechrMcal, sales, and adminis- 
trative suf^x>n 

Service 

Precision, production, craft, and 
r^ir 

Operators, fat?ricators, and 
latjorers 

B Base ts less than 75,000. 



p.. 
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Table 17. Industry of Employed Persons 15 Years and Over, by Sex and Urban-Rural Residence: 1988 



(Ciffrent Population Survey annuaJ averages. Numbers in thousands) 

















Percent distnUition 




Sex and industry 








^iral 


Rural 








Rural 


Rural 




Tota! 


Urtan 


Rural 


nonfarm 


farm 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


nonfarm 


farm 


Both sexes 


115,499 


85.336 


30,162 


27,461 


2701 


1000 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 




3.222 


978 


2.245 


977 


1.268 


28 


1.1 


7.4 


3 6 


46 9 




112.276 


84,358 


27,918 


26.485 


1,433 


97,2 


98.^ 


926 


96.4 


53 1 


N(KUt^ici^tufat mdustnes 


1 12,276 


84.358 


27.918 


26,485 


1.433 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100 0 


1000 


Fcwstry and fisher jes 


15o 


61 


97 


90 


7 


0 1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


Mb^Kia 


753 


382 


371 


356 


15 


0.7 


0.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1 .0 


CoTOtruction 


7.614 


5,102 


2.512 


2.403 


109 


6,8 


6.0 


9.0 


9.1 


7.6 


I^tenufactwing 


21.349 


15.032 


6.317 


6.035 


282 


19.0 


17 8 


22.6 


22.6 


19.7 


TransportatfOT, communications, 


























o,iU9 


1.960 


1 .8b2 


108 


7.2 


7.2 


7.0 


7.0 


7.5 


Whotosale trade 


4,585 


3.458 


1.127 


1,053 


74 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


4 0 


5 2 


Ret^ trade 


19,287 


14.646 


4,641 


4.408 


233 


17,2 


17.4 


16.6 


16.6 


16 3 


Fir)wtce, insurance, snd real 
























7,926 


6,547 


1.380 


1.310 


70 


7 1 


7.8 


4.9 


4 9 


4 9 


Service industries 


37.099 


28,866 


8,233 


7,762 


471 


33.0 


34.2 


29.5 


29.3 


32.9 


Pid>lto admrnfetration 


5,436 


4.156 


1,280 


1.216 


64 


4.8 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4,5 


Mala 


63,553 


46,299 


17.253 


15,586 


1.667 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Aylcuftiw 


2,538 


761 


1,777 


789 


988 


4.0 


1.6 


10.3 


5.1 


59.3 


Nonagrtcyftural industries 


61.014 


45.536 


15,476 


14.797 


679 


96.0 


98.4 


89.7 


94.9 


40.7 


^k>n£^icultl^al industries 


81,014 


45,538 


1 5,4?6 


14.797 


679 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


Fwwtry and fisheries 


124 


46 


75 


70 


5 


0,2 


0.1 


0,5 


0.5 


0.7 


Minina 


626 


288 


338 


324 


14 


1.0 


0.6 


2.2 


2.2 




ConstnKrtlon 


6,909 


4,599 


2.310 


2.208 


102 


11,3 


10.1 


14.9 


14.9 


15.0 


fctenufacturfng 


14.326 


10.115 


4.211 


4.028 


183 


23.5 


22.2 


27 2 


27.2 


27.0 


Tfw^x>rtation, communfcaticns. 
























5,858 


4,352 


1.506 


1.426 


80 


9.6 




Q 7 




1 1.8 




3.299 


2,447 


853 


804 


49 


5 4 


5,4 






7.2 




9,259 


9.181 




2,01 1 


79 


15.2 


70 9 






1 1 ,6 


FiflAncfi insurance and real 






















estate 


3,233 


2.730 


502 


482 


20 


5.3 


fi 0 






2 9 


Service industries 


14,265 


1 1 .429 


2,837 


2.722 


115 


23.4 




' o.o 




169 


Public administration 


3.115 


2.360 


754 


722 


32 


5 1 




A Q 


A Q 


4 7 

4.7 


Femate 


51,£f46 


39,037 


12.909 


11,875 


1,034 


^oo.o 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


1000 


Agrteutture 


684 


216 


468 


188 


280 


1.3 


0.6 


36 


1.6 


27.1 


Ncma^fCuitural industnes 


51.262 


38,820 


12,442 


11.688 


754 


98.7 


99.4 


964 


98.4 


72.9 


NOTagricuKural industries 


51,262 


c8.820 


12,442 


1 1 ,688 


754 


100.0 


100.O 


100.O 


100.0 


100.0 


Forestry and fisheries 


35 


13 


21 


19 


2 


0.1 




0.2 


0,2 


0.3 




127 


94 


33 


'SI 


2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Construction 


705 


503 


203 


195 


8 


1.4 


13 


1.6 


1 7 


1 1 


Manufacturing 


7.023 


4,917 


2.107 


2,008 


99 


13 7 


12.7 


16 9 


172 


13.1 


Tran^wtation, communications. 






















and other public utilities 


2,210 


1,757 


454 


426 


28 


4.3 


4,5 


3.6 


36 


3.7 


Wholesale trade 


1.286 


1,011 


274 


249 


25 


2,5 


26 


2.2 


2.1 


3 3 


Retail trade 


10.028 


7.476 


2,552 


2.398 


154 


196 


193 


20.5 


20.5 


204 


Finance, insurance, and real 






















estate 


4.893 


3.816 


877 


828 


49 


9.2 


9.8 


7.0 


7 1 


6 5 


Sen^ iTKiustries 


22,834 


1 7,437 


5,397 


5.0-'1 


356 


44 5 


44 9 


434 


43.1 


47 2 


PxMc administration 


2.321 


1,796 


525 


494 


31 


4 5 


4.6 


4.2 


4,2 


4.1 



• Represents zero of rounds to zero. 
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Table 18. Industry of Emptoyed Farm Residents 15 Years and Over, by Sex and Region: 1988 

(Current 'Population Survey annual averages. Nkimbers in thousands) 



Sex and industry 



Both sexes 

Agriculture 

Nonagnculturai industries 



Nonagncultural industries 

Forestry and fishenes 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communications. 

and ottwr public utilities 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 

Sefvjce industries 

Puthc administration 



Male 

Agriculture 

Nonagncultural industries 



Nonagncultural industries 

Forestry and fisheries 

Mining , 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communications. 

and other public utittties 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 

Service industries 

Pubiic administration 

Female 

Agriculture 

Nonagricuitural industnes 

Nonagncultural industries 

Forestry and fishenes 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communications. 

and v^ther public utilities 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 

Service industnes 

P\M\c administration 



■ " 1 












Percent distribution 






North- 








- ' r 


North- 








Total 


east 


Midwest 


South 


West 


Total 1 


east 


Midwest 


South 


West 


2,701 


144 


1.403 


7b7 




1 UU.U 


100.0 


100.O 


100.0 


inn o 


1.268 


76 


694 


290 




4b. y 


628 


49 5 


37 8 




1.433 


68 


709 


477 


180 


53 1 


A*? O 


du.d 




46.4 


1,433 


68 


709 


477 


180 


100 0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7 






3 


3 


0 5 


(S) 


0.1 


0,6 


1.7 


15 


1 


5 


7 


2 


10 


\B) 


u. / 


1 .0 


1.1 


109 


6 


46 


42 


15 


7.6 




O.D 


o.o 


8.3 


282 


15 


143 


103 


21 


»r t 


(B) 


202 


21.6 




108 


8 


50 


32 


19 


7.5 


(8) 


7.1 


6.7 


10.6 


74 


2 


41 


17 


15 


5.2 


(B) 


5.8 


3.6 


8,3 


233 


12 


122 


75 


24 


16.3 


(B) 


'7.2 


16.7 


13.3 


70 


3 


36 


20 


11 


4,9 


(6) 


5.1 


4 2 


6.1 


471 


19 


241 


151 


60 


32.9 


(B) 


34.0 


31.7 


33.3 








P7 

C f 


10 


4 5 


(B) 


3.4 


5.7 


5.6 


1.667 


85 


862 


473 


/ 


I vU.U 


100.0 


100.O 


100.0 


inn n 


988 


51 


540 


IOC 






60 0 


626 


49 7 




679 


34 


322 


239 


84 


40.7 


4U.U 




DU.O 


34.0 


679 


34 


322 


239 


84 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






1 


3 


1 


0.7 


(B) 


0.3 


1.3 


1.2 


14 


1 


4 


6 


2 


2.1 


(d) 




c.O 


2.4 


102 


6 


44 


39 


13 


15.0 




JO. / 




15.5 


183 


11 


94 


62 


16 




(B) 


29.2 


25.9 


ion 


80 


4 


40 


25 


1 1 


11.8 


(B) 


124 


1 10.5 


13.1 


49 


1 


27 


10 


10 


7.2 


(B) 


84 


i 


11.9 


79 


1 


38 


30 


7 


11.6 


(3) 


11.8 


j 12.6 

1 


8.3 


20 


1 


8 


8 


4 


2.9 




25 


1 3.3 


4.8 


115 


4 


56 


38 


17 


16.9 


(B) 


17.4 


1 15.9 


20.2 


J2 


4 

1 


1 u 


1 




4,7 


(B) 


3.1 

i 


1 


3.6 


1.034 


1 59 


541 


294 


140 


100. 0 


100O 


' 100.0 


i 100.0 


inn n 


280 


1 25 


1 155 


56 


1 AC 

\ 45 


27. 1 


(B) 


i 28.7 


i 19.0 


at. 1 


754 


t 34 

1 


I 387 


238 


! 95 


72.9 


(B) 


/ 1 .D 


o 1 .U 


67.9 


754 


34 


{ 387 


j 238 


j 95 


100.0 


1000 


1000 


1 100.0 


100.0 






I 




! 2 


0.3 


(B) 






2.1 


2 


- 


i 


1 


1 
\ 


0.3 


(B) 


0.3 


! 0.4 




8 




2 


3 


2 


1 1.1 


(B) 


0.5 


1 1.3 




99 


4 


50 


40 


6 


13 1 


(B) 


12 9 


1 16.8 


6.3 


28 


3 


10 


7 


7 


? 7 


(B) 


! 2,6 


i 

2.9 


7.4 


25 




1-1 


7 


4 


3 3 


(B) 


i 3.6 


2.9 


4.2 


154 


8 


84 


45 


17 


204 


(B) 


21.7 


j 189 


17.9 


49 


2 


27 


12 


! 8 


6.5 


(B) 


7.0 


i 5.0 


B.4 


356 


15 


j 185 


114 


43 


47.2 


(B) 


47.8 


1 47.9 


45.3 


31 


1 


1 ,4 


10 


1 7 


4 1 

1 


(B) 


3.6 


t 4.2 


7.4 

1 



- Represents zero or rounds to zero 
B Base is less than 75,000 
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Tat>ie 19. Class of Worker of Employed Persons 15 Years and Over, by Indus^, Sex, and Farm«Nonfarm 
Resklence: 1988 

(Current Population Survey annual averages. Numb s m thousands) 



industry, sex, arid class of wofKer 



Total 



Farm 



Nonfarm 



Percent distribution 



Total 



Farm 



ALL WORKERS 

Both sexes 

Self-empk)yed wofl^ers 

and saiary workers 

U^>aid famtty worKers 

Mate 

Self-empk)yed workers 

Wage and salary workers 

Ufpaid famify workers 

Female 

Setf-emptoyed workers 

Wage arxJ salary workers 

Uis>aid fanrwly workers 

WORKERS IN AGRJCULTURE 

Both sexes 

Seff-employed w(ykers 

Wa^ and saiary workers 

Ur^W faritly workers 

Male 

Setf-enr^^oyed workers 

Wage and salary workers 

Unpakl family workers 

Female 

Self-employed workers 

Wage arxi salary workers 

UnpakJ family workers 

WORKERS IN NONAGRICULTURAL 
INOUSTRtES 

Both sexes 

Self-employed workers 

Wage and salary workers 

UnpakJ fannily workers 

Maie 

Setf-empk)yed workers 

Wage and salary wwkers 

Unpaid family workers 

Female 

Self-omptoyed workers 

Wage and salary workers 

UnpakJ family workers 



115.499 
9,945 
105.131 
423 

63.553 
6.759 
56.694 
KK) 

51,946 
3,187 
48.436 
323 



3.222 
1.404 
1.657 
161 

2,538 
1.180 
1.299 
59 

684 
224 
358 
102 



112.276 
6,541 
103.473 
262 

61,014 
6.579 
55,395 
40 

51.262 
2.962 
48.078 
221 



2.701 
1.015 
1,556 
130 

1,667 
805 
818 
46 

1,034 
210 
738 
86 



1.268 
845 
302 
121 

988 

705 
240 

42 

280 
140 
62 
78 



1.433 
169 
1.254 
10 

679 
99 
578 
2 

754 
70 
676 

7 



112.797 
8.931 
103.574 
292 

61.886 
5.954 
55.876 
55 

50,912 
2,977 
47.698 
237 



1.954 
559 
1.355 
40 

1.550 
474 
1,059 

17 

404 
84 

296 
24 



110.843 
8,372 
102.219 
252 

60.335 
5,480 
54,817 
38 

50.508 
2.892 
47.402 
214 



100.0 
8.6 
91 0 
0.4 

100.0 
10.6 
892 

0,2 

100.0 
6.1 
93.2 
0.6 



100.0 
43.6 
51.4 
5.0 

100.0 
46.5 
51.2 
2.3 

100.0 
32.7 
52.3 
14.9 



100.0 
7,6 
92.2 
0.2 

100.0 
9.1 
90.8 
0.1 

100.0 
5.8 
93.8 
0.4 



100.0 
37.6 
57.6 
4.8 

100.0 
46.3 
49.1 
2.7 

100.0 
20.3 
71.4 
B.3 



100.0 
666 
23.8 
9.5 

100.0 
71.4 
24.3 
4.3 

100,0 
50.0 
22.1 
27.9 



100.0 
11.8 
87.5 
0.7 

100.0 
14 6 
85.1 
0.3 

100.0 
9.3 
89.7 

0.9 
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Tabte 20. Class of Worker of Employed Persons 15 Years and Over, by Industry, Sex, and Urban*Rural 
Re^dence: 1988 



(Current PopuJatron Sir^y annual averages. Numbers tn thousamis) 



Industry, sex. and dass of worker 


Total 


Urtian 


Rural 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural 
farm 


P«t»nt distributton 


1 oiai 


uroan 


Rural 


Rural 
nonTarm 


Rural 
ffi^m 


ALL WORKERS 
























115,499 


85,336 


30,163 


27,461 


2,701 


100.U 


HJU.U 


lUO.U 


1 f\n n 
J uu.u 


1 nn ft 


Self-empioyed workers 


9.945 


6.124 


3,822 


2.807 


1,015 


8.6 


7.2 


127 


10,2 


37.6 


Wage and salary workers 


105,131 


79,036 


20,094 


Oil CQO 

^4,000 




91.0 


926 


865 


89.4 


57.6 


Unpakl famffy workers 


423 


176 


247 


116 


130 


0.4 


0.2 


0.8 


0.4 


4.8 




00,DS>0 






15.586 


1,^7 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


lOO.O 


100.0 




P, f ^9 




2,730 


1,926 


805 


10.6 


8.7 


15.8 


12.4 


48.3 




^fi MA 


42,241 


14.453 


13.635 


818 


89.2 


91.2 


83.8 


87.5 


49.1 




100 


29 


70 


25 


45 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


2.7 


f~ - - -« - 








1 1 875 


1 ,034 


lOO.O 


100.0 


1OO.0 


100.0 


100.0 








1.091 


881 


210 


6.1 


5.4 


8.5 


7.4 


20.3 






35 795 


1 1.642 


10.903 


738 


93.2 


94.3 


•902 


91.8 


71.4 


Urpmd family workers 


323 


146 


176 


' 91 


86 


0.6 


0.4 


1,4 


0.8 


8.3 


WOnKEnS IN AURIvaJL f Unfc 






















Both sexes 


3.222 


978 


2,245 


977 


1,268 


1UU.U 


lUv.U 




1 uu.u 




Se^f-employed workers 


1,404 


258 


1,146 


301 


845 


43.6 


26.4 


51.0 


30.8 


66.6 


Wage and salary workers 


1,657 


710 








51.4 


72.6 


42.2 


66.0 


23.8 




161 


10 


151 


30 


121 


5.0 


1.0 


6.7 


3.1 


9.5 




2,538 


761 


1,777 


789 


988 


1OO.0 


1O0.0 


100.0 


1OO.0 


100.0 


Setf-employed workers 


1 1 on 

1 , 1 ou 






9AR 


705 


5 




53.6 


31.4 


71,4 






^10 


7R7 


527 


240 


61.2 


699 


43.2 


66.8 


24.3 










14 




2.3 


0.4 


32 


1.8 


4.3 




684 


216 


468 


188 


280 


100,0 


100. 0 


1(X).0 


1OO.0 


100.0 


Seif-emf^oyed workers 




J 1 






1 AH 


32 7 


14.4 


41 2 


28.2 


50.0 


wage ano saiary worKers 








118 


62 


52.3 


82.4 


38.5 


62.8 


22.1 






7 




16 


78 


14.9 


3.2 


20.3 


8.5 


27.9 


WORKERS IN NONAGRICUL- 






















lURAL iNUUbiRlcS 






















Both sexes 


112.276 


84,359 


27,918 


26,485 


1,433 


100.0 


1O0.0 


100.0 


1O0.0 


100.0 


Self-employed workers 


8,541 


5.866 


2.675 


2,506 


169 


7.6 


7.0 


9.6 


9.5 


11.8 




in*? AT*? 


7ft '^Pfi 


1 47 


23.893 


1,254 


92.2 


92.8 


90.1 


90.2 


87.5 




262 


166 




86 


10 


0.2 


0,2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.7 


Male 


61,014 


45,538 


15.476 


14.797 


679 


1OO.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


IM.O 


Sert-en^toyed workers 


5.579 


3,802 


1.777 


1.678 


99 


9.1 


8.3 


11.5 


113 


14.6 


Wage and satary workers 


66.395 


41.709 


13,686 


13,108 


578 


90.8 


91.6 


88.4 


88.6 


85.1 


UnpakJ family workers 


40 


27 


14 


11 


2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 




51,262 


38,820 


12.441 


11,688 


754 


1OO.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1O0.0 


100.0 


Self-employed workers 


2.962 


2,064 


898 


828 


70 


5.8 


5.3 


7.2 


7.1 


9.3 


Wage and salary workers 


48.078 


36,617 


11,461 


10,785 


676 


93.8 


94.3 


92.1 


92.3 


89.7 


UnpakJ family workers 


221 


139 


82 


75 

- 


7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


06 


0.9 
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Table 21. income of Households and Families, by Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1987 



(Marcel IMS CwTsnt Population Survey. Families and households as of March 1988) 



Total money wTcorne 




Housonolds 




Families 


1 0ml 


Farm 


nlUnTaf m 


1 Oiai 


r 3rm 


ivonTarm 


Total ftt^^jsands) 


91,066 


1 584 


89 383 


65,133 


1,428 


63,705 


Umier $5,000 


6,271 


95 


6.176 


2.880 


63 


2,817 


$5,roo to 9,999 


10.446 


138 


10.308 


4.787 


94 


4,693 


$10,000 to 14,999 


9.656 


228 


9,431 


5.865 


163 


5,702 




9,136 


186 


8.950 


6.197 


158 


6,040 


$20,000 to 24.999 


8.406 


224 


8,181 


5.984 


204 


5,780 


$25,000 to 29,999 


7.647 


166 


7.481 


5,787 


153 


5.634 


$30,000 to 34,999 


7.017 


136 


6,879 


6,605 


124 


5.481 




6.198 


94 


6.104 


5.091 


92 


4.999 


$40,000 to 49,999 


9.479 


180 


9,298 


8.041 


165 


7,875 




1 1,109 


156 


10.953 


9.836 


142 


9,695 


$75,000 and over 


5.700 


78 


5.622 


5,060 


71 


4.990 


Mec^ income (dollars) 


25.986 


24.129 


26.026 


30.853 


26,016 


30,972 


Mean income (cellars) 


32.144 


29.822 


32.188 


36,568 


31.660 


36.680 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 














Total 


100.0 


100. 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under $5,0(X) 


6.9 


5.6 


69 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


$5,000 to 9.999 


11.5 


K.2 


11.5 


7.3 


6.6 


7.4 


$10,000 to 14,999 


10.6 


13 5 


10.6 


9.0 


11.4 


9.0 


$15,000 to 19,999 


100 


11.0 


10,0 


9 5 


11.1 


9.5 


$20,0(K) to 24.999 


9.2 


13.3 


9.2 


9,2 


14.3 


91 


$25,{K)0 to 29,999 


8.4 


9.9 


8.4 


89 


10.7 


8.8 


$30,0)010 34.999 


11 


8.2 


7.7 


0.6 


8.7 


8.6 


$35,00010 39,999 


6.6 


6.6 


66 


7.8 


6.4 


78 


$40,000 to 49,999 


10.4 


10.7 


10,4 


12.3 


11.6 


12.4 


$50,00 to 74,999 


12.2 


9.3 


12,3 


15.1 


9.9 


15.2 


$75,000 and over 


63 


4.6 


6.3 


7.8 


5.0 


78 
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Appendix A. Definitions and Explanations 
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Population coverage. The total population figures shown 
in table B relate to the resident population of the United 
States. All of the population and household numt^rs in 
tables A, 8, and 14 and in figures 1 and 2 and the farm 
population numbers in tables B and 1 are a a)mt»nation 
of counts from decenrsal censuses and es&nates restricted 
to the civilian noninstitutional jwpulation from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey. The estimates in tables C, D, 2 
to 5, 7, 1 0 to 1 3, and 1 5 to 20 and in figure 3 relate solely 
to the civilian noninstitutional population. The estimates 
shown in tables E, 6, 9, and 21 and in figure 4 relate to 
the civilian noninstitutional population plus membere of 
the Armed Forces in the United States living off post or 
with their families on post. 

Farm population. In the Cun-ent Population Survey, the 
fami population as currently defined consists of all 
persons living in rural territory on places from which 
$1 ,000 or more of agricultural products were rold during 
the preceding 12 months. Persons living in summer 
camps, motels, and tourist camps are classified as 
nonfarm. The cun-ent definition was introduced into the 
P-27 series beginning with the 1978 farm population 
report. 

Under the previous fann definition, the farm popula- 
tion consists of all persons living in mral ten-itory on 
places of 10 or more acres if at least $50 worth of 
agricultural products were sold from the place during the 
preceding 12 months. Persons living on places of under 
10 acres were also included if agricultural sales totaled 
$250 or more. 

Persons living on farms located within the boundaries 
of uriOan territory are not includ«l in the farm population. 
Estimates of the farm population in the 1963 through 
1971 Current Population Surveys were limited to rural 
tenitory as determined in the 1960 Census of Popula- 
tion. For 1972 through 1983, ttie urban-rural boundaries 
used were those of the 1 970 Census of Population. The 
1 984 and 1 985 annual averages of rural farm population 
are based on a mixture of urban and rural get^raphy 
from the 1970 and 1980 population censuses. During 
the period April 1984 through June 1985. the Bureau of 
the Cen^s systematically introduced a new sample 
design for the Current Population Survey reflecting tiie 
results of the 1 980 census. For the phase-in periaJ, the 
urtmn and rural estimates were derivaj from a mix of the 
two sample designs. The 1986 to 1 988 annual averages 
are based on the uri&an and rural geography from the 
1980 population census. 

o 
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Nonfarm population. The nonfarm population includes 
rufal persons not living on farms plus the urban popu- 
lation. 

Annual averages. Annual estimates are computed by 
averaging monthly data for the calendar year for which 
the estimates are prepared. Each of the 1 2 months is 
given equal weight. 

FIvBK^rter averages centefvtd on April. April-centered 
annual averages of the farm population are computed 
by using data for the five quarters centered on the April 
date for which the estimates are prepared. For example, 
for April 1983, quarteriy estimates for the months of 
October 1982, and January. April, July, and October 
1983 were used with a weight of one-eighth given to 
each of the two October estimates and a weight of 
onefourth to each of the estimates for the other three 
months. 

Urban-rural residence. The 1988 CPS annual aver- 
ages are based on the uriaan and rural geography 
delineated for the 1980 census. No changes have been 
made in the classification of urban and rural tenitory 
sinco the 1980 census. 

According to the 1980 census definition, the urban 
population comprises all persons living in (a) places of 
2,500 or more inhabitants incorporated as cities, vil- 
lages, boroughs (exc^t in Alaska and New York), and 
towns (except in the New England States, New Yort^, 
and Wisconsin), but excluding those persons living in 
the rural portions of extended cities (places with low 
population density in one or more large parts of their 
area); (b) census designated places (previously termed 
unincorporated) of 2,500 or more inhabitants; and (c) 
other territory, incorporated or unincorporated, included 
in urbanized areas. An uri)anized area consists of a 
central city or a central core, together with contiguous 
closely settled tenitory, that combined have a total 
population of at least 50,000. 

The population not classified as urban constitutes the 
rural population. The famn population is identified only in 
rural territory, and the rural farm population constitutes 
only a part of the total rural population. 

The major difference between the current uriban 
definition, in effect since 1950, and eariier definitions is 
the addition of the urljanized area concept. This change 
improved measurement of urtwn territory to include 
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many large and densely settled areas previously excluded 
merely because they were not considered "Incorpo- 
fBtKl places." For detailed discussions of the urban 
defhiitlons used up to 1940 and of the major changes 
Ifi^Jtemented in 1950. see U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Reports. Series P-23, No. 1. 77?^ 
Devetopment of the Urban-Rural Classification in the 
IMted States: 1874 to 1949, and U.S. Census of 
Plopi^tion: 1950. Vol. 1. pp. XV-XVIII. 

Cteograi^lc regions. The four major regions of the 
United States for which data are presented consist of 
the following States: 

Nor^jeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire. New Jersey. New York. Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

M**w5f.- Illinois, Indiana. Iowa. Kansas. Michigan. Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska. North Dakota. Ohio, South 
C^ota. Wisconsin. 

Sou^- Alabama. Arkansas, Delaware. District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky. Louisiana. Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina. Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee. Texas. Virginia. West Virginia. 

Wsst Alaska. Arizona, California. Cotorado, Hawaii. Idaho. 
Montana, Nevada. New Mexico. Oregon. Utah. Wash- 
ington. Wyoming. 

M0fropoHtan-m>nmetr(^>cHitan residence. The popu- 
lation residing in metropolitan statistical areas (MSA's) 
cwistoitBs the metropoWan population. MSA's are defined 
by the Office of Management and Budget for use in the 
f^esentation of statistics by agencies of the Federal 
Government. An MSA is a geographic area consisting of 
a Iwge population nucleus, together with adjacent com- 
iminities which have a high degree of economic and 
sodai integration with that nucleus. The definitions 
specify a boundary around each large city so as to 
Include most or all its suburbs. Entire counties form the 
MSA building blocks, except in New England where 
cities and towns are used. The former term SMSA was 
changed to MSA in 1983. 

An area qualifies for recognition as an MSA if (1) it 
kKJiudM a city of at least 50,000 population, or (2) it 
bidudes a Census Bureau-defined urfcianized area of at 
least 50,000 with a total metropolitan population of at 
least 100,000 (75,000 in New England). In addition to 
the county containing the main city or urbanized area, 
an MSA may include other counties having strong 
CWTvnutir^ ties to the central county. If specified con- 
ditions are met, certain large MSAs are designated as 
consolidated MSA's (CMSA's) and divided into compo- 
n«nywimary MSA's (PMSA's). 
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In July 1985. the CPS began canying the metropoli- 
tan statistical area definitions announced by the Office 
of Management and Budget on June 30. 1984. Figures 
published from the CPS in the eariy 1980's and through- 
out most of the 1 970's refened to metropolitan areas as 
defined on the basis of the 1 970 census. Since there 
are important differences in the population classified as 
metropolitan using the 1970 and 1984 definitions, com- 
parisons should be avokjed. 

The new CPS metropolitan estimates have axisis- 
tently been higher than independent estimates of the 
metropolitfn populafion prepared by the Census Bureau; 
the new CPS nonmetropolitan estimates have been 
lower than the independent estimates. For example, 
between July 1985 and August 1986, the magnitude of 
the monthly differences varied from 900,000 to 2.5 
million persons, so that the proportk>n of the populatksn 
living in metropolitan areas according to the CPS has 
ranged from 0.4 to 1 .0 percentage points highw than 
the independOTt estimate. The difference in level between 
the two sets of estimates is partially attributable to the 
basic CPS sample design, which, because of sampling 
variability, inclules an oversample of metropolitan house- 
holds and an undersample of nonmetropolitan house- 
holds. The monthly variations result from the exit and 
entrance of rotation groups, each with slightly different 
metropolitan -nonmetropolitan proporfions, into the sam- 
ple. The apparent overGstimation of metropolitan and 
underestimation of nonmetropolitan population in the 
CPS relative to the Bureau's ridependent estimates 
should be taken into account when using the data. 

Race. The population is divided into three groups on the 
basis of race: White, Black, and "other races." The last 
category includes Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and any 
other race except White and Black. 

Hispanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin are those 
who indicate that their origin is Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American, or some other 
Hispanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of 
any race. 

Age. The age classification is based on the age of the 
person at last birthday. 

Median age. The median age is the age which divides 
the populatbn into two equal-size groups, one younger 
and the other older than the median. 

Marital status. The marital status classification Identi- 
fies four major categories: single (never married), mar- 
ried, widowed, and divorced. These terms refer to the 
marital status at the time of the enumeratton. 

The category "mamed" is further divided into "mar- 
ried, spouse present." "separated," and "other manied, 
spouse absent." A person was classified as "married, 
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spouse (^sent'' if tt^ husbam) or wife was reported as 
a mOTfiber of the hcHisehold, even tfKHigh he or she may 
have been temporarity absent on tHJSiness or on vaca*- 
tion, visiting, in a hospital, etc., at the time of the 
enumeration, Persons reported as s^rated included 
those with legal separations, those living apart with 
intentions of obtaining a divorce, and otfrer persois 
permanently or tenr^warity separated t^cause of mar- 
ital discord. The group "other married, spouse absent" 
includes married persons living apart because either the 
hust)and or wife was employed and Irving at a con^- 
erable distance from home, was serving away from 
home in Ihe Armed Forces, had moved to another area, 
or had a different place of residence for any other 
reason except separation as defined above. 

Household. A household consists of all the persons 
who occupy a housing unit. A house, an apartment or 
other group of r(x>ms, or a single room, is regarded as a 
housing unit when it is occupied w intended fw occu- 
pancy as separate living quarters; that is, when the 
occupants do not live and eat with any other persons in 
the structure and there is direct access from the outside 
or through a common hall. 

A household includes the related family memt^rs 
and all the unrelated persons, if any, such as l(Kigers, 
foster children, wards, or employees wtio share ttie 
housing unit. A person living alone in a housing unit, or 
a group of unrelated persons sharing a housing unit as 
partnws, is also counted as a household. The count of 
households excludes group quarters. 

Householder. The householder ref^s to the person (or 
one of the persons) in whose name the housing unit is 
owned or rented (maintained) or, if there is no such 
person, any adult member, excluding roomers, t>oard- 
ers, or paid employees. If the house is owned or rented 
jointly by a married couple, the householder may be 
either the husband the wife. Tl^ person designated 
as the householder is the *Yefererrce person" to whom 
the relationship of all other household members, if any, 
is recorded. The number of householders is equal to the 
number of households. The number of family house- 
holders is equal to the number of families. 

Family* A family is a group of two or more persons (one 
of whom is the householder) related by birth, marriage, 
or adoption and residing together, all such persons 
(includtng related subfamily numbers such as cNldren 
and their spouses) are considered as members of one 
fan^ly. Beginning with the 1980 CPS, unrelated subfam- 
ilies (referred to in the past as secondary families) are 
no longer included in the count of families, nor are the 
members of unrelated subfamilies included in the count 
of family memt^ers. 

Family household. A family household is a hcxisehold 
maintained by a family (as defined above); it includes 
any unrelated per»>ns (unrelated subfamily numbers 



and/or secondary irrdividuals) who reskle there. The 
minrber of family households is equal to the number of 
families. The count of family household memt)ers differs 
from the count of family numbers, however, in that the 
family hous^rold memt>ers include all pei^ns living in 
the household, whereas family members include only 
the householder and his/her relatives. 

Own children. Own children in a family are sons and 
daughters, including stepchildren and adopted chitcken 
of the households. The count of ovm children under 18 
years old is limited to single (never-married) children. 

Children ever born. The term "children ever bom'' 
refers to the total number of live births r^)orted by 
women. Included in t^ number are children bom to the 
woman before hs present marriage, children no tor^ger 
living, and children away from home, as well as children 
who are still living in the honrre. 

Labor force and employment statue* The labor force 
and employment estimates relate to the population 15 
years old and over. 

Lat?or force. Persons are classified as in the labor force 
if they were employed as civilians, unemployed, or in the 
Amned Fwces during the survey week. Data are shown 
only for the civilian labor force. 

Employed, Employed persons include all civilians 
during the specified week (1) dki any work as paid 
employees or in their own business or profession, or on 
their ovm farm, or who worked 15 hours or more as 
unpaid workers on a farm, or in a tnjsiness operated by 
a member of the family, or (2) were not working but 
had jobs or businesses from whtah they were tempo- 
rarily absent because of illness, bad weather, vacatk>n, 
or labormanagenient dispute, or because they were 
taking time off for personal reasons, whether or not they 
were paid by their enr^pk>yers fcx time off, and wheth^ 
not they w^e seeking other jobs. Excluded from the 
employed group are persons whose only activity con- 
sisted of work around the house (such as own home 
housewori^, painting or repairing own home, etc.) or 
volunteer work for religiCHiS, charitable, and similar 
organizations. 

Unempk^ed. Unemptoyed persons are those civilians 
who, during the survey week, had no employment but 
were available for work and (1) had engaged in any 
specific jc^seeking activity within the past 4 weeks, 
such as registering at a publk: or private emptoyment 
office, meeting wth prospective employers, checking 
with friends or relatives, pladng or answering advertise- 
ments, writing letters of applicatton, or being on a unkm 
or professional register; (2) were waiting to be called 
back to a job from which they had been laid off; or (3) 
were waiting to report to a new wage or salary }ob within 
30 days. 
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Not in ttw labor force. All civilians 1 5 years old and over 
who are not dasstfied as employed unemployed are 
defined as "not in the labor force," This group includes 
persons engaged only in own home housework, attend- 
kig school, or unable to work tecause of long-term 
l^iy^cai or mental illness; ^sons who are retired; 
seasonal workers for whom the survey week fell in an 
off season; and the voluntarily idle. P^^ns doing only 
unpaid family work for less than 15 hours during the 
survey week are also classified as not in the labor force. 

Occupation. Data on occupation refer to the job held 
during the survey week. Persons with more than one job 
during the survey week were classified as employed in 
the occupatk>n in which they worked the greatest num- 
ber gf hours during the week. The occupational groups 
Bre based on the classification system used in the 1980 
Census of Population. 

Farm occipations. The occupation categories **farm 
c^^BtofS and managers" and "farm workers and related 
occupations" are considered farm occupatk>ns. "Farm 
workers and related occupations" includes farm, marine 
life, cultivation, and nursery workers; groundskeepers 
m6 gardeners; animal caretakers; and graders, sorters, 
and inspectors of agricultural products. 

Nonfarm occupatK>ns, The category includes all occu- 
patk)ns not classified as farm. 

industry. Data on industry refer to the job held durirrg 
the survey week. Persons with more than one job during 
the ^rvey week were classified as employed in the 
industry in which they worked the greatest number of 
hours during the week. The industry groups are based 
on the classification system used in the 1980 Census of 
Population. 

Agriculture. The industry category ^'agriculture" includes 
(1) farm operators, managers, and laborers; (2) persons 
employed on farms in occupatk)ns such as truck driver, 
mechank:, and bookkeeper; and (3) persons engaged in 
certain activities other than strictly farm operation such 
as cotton ginning, contract farm services, veterinary and 
bre«ling services, hatcheries, experimental stations, 
greenhouses, landscape gardening, tree service, trap- 
ping, hunting preserves, and kennels. 

Nonagrk:ulti£alin(iusthes. The categc^ includes all tnckjs- 
tiles not specificaiiy classed under agriculture. 

Ctess of wmicer. Persons are classified into three 
categories based on type of employment during the 
survey week. 

Sen-employed wrykers. Persons who worked for profit 
w fees in their own business, profession, or trade, or 
o 3perated a farm either as an owner or tenant. 
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Wa^ and salary workers. Persons who worked for any 
governmental unit or private employer for wages, sala- 
ries, commissions, tips, pay "in kind." or at piece rates. 

Ur^id family workers. Persons who worked 1 5 or more 
hours per week without pay on a farm or in a business 
(^erated by a person to whom they are related by birth 
or marriage. 

Money income. This is defined as the algebraic sum of 
money wages and salaries, net income from farm and 
nonfarm ^Ifemployment, and income other than earn- 
ings. Data on income cover money income received 
(exclusive of certain money receipts such as capital 
gains) before payments for personal income taxes, 
Social Security, union dues. Medicare deductions, etc. 
Therefore, money income does not reflect the fact that 
some families receive part of their income in the form of 
noncash benefits such as focxi stamps, health benefits, 
and subsidized housing; that some farm families receive 
noncash t^nefits in the form of rentfree housing and 
goods produced and consumed on the farm; or that 
noncash benefits are also received by some nonfarm 
residents which often take the form of the use of 
business transportation and facilities, full or partial pay- 
ments by business for retirement programs, medto^l 
and educational expenses, etc. These elements should 
be considered when comparing income levels. 

For each person in the CPS 1 5 years old and over, 
questions were asked on the amount of money income 
received in the preceding calendar year from each of 
the following sources: (1) money wages or salary; (2) 
net income from nonfarm self-employment; (3) net 
income from farm self-emptoyment; (4) Social Security 
or railroad retirement; (5) Supplemental Security Income; 
(6) public assistance or welfare payments; (7) interest 
on savings or other investments which pay interest; {8) 
divktends, irKome from estates or trusts, or net rental 
income; (9) veterans* payments or unemployment and 
workers' compensation; (10) private pensions or gov- 
ernment employee pensions; (11) alimony or chiW sup- 
port, regular contributions from persons not living in the 
household, and other periodic income. 

Receipts from the following sources are not included 
as income: (1) money received from the sale of prop- 
erty, such as stcKHis, bonds, a house, or a car (unless 
the person was engaged in the business of selling such 
property, in which case the net proceeds would be 
counted as income from self-employment); (2) withdraw- 
als of bank deposits; (3) money borrowed; (4) tax 
refunds; (5) gifts: and (6) lump-sum inheritances or 
insurance payments. 

Family income. The total income of a family Is the 
algebraic sum of the amounts received by all income 
recipients in the f^j^ily. 
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In the income distribution for families, the lowest 
income group {under $5,000 or toss) includes those 
families who were classified as having no income in the 
income year and those reporting a loss in net income 
from farm and nonfarm selfemptoyment or in rental 
income. Some of these were living on income "in kind,'' 
sa^ngs, or gifts; or were newly constituted families; or 
families in which the sole earner had recently died or 
had left the housefwid. However, other families who 
reported no income probably had some money income 
which was not recorded in the survey. 

It should be noted that although the income statistics 
refer to receipts during the preceding year, the compo- 
sition of families refers to the time of the survey. The 
incOTfie of the family does not include amounts received 
by persons who were members of the family during all or 
part of the income year if these persons no longer 
resided with the family at the time of enumeration. 
However, family income includes amounts reported by 
related persons who did not reside with the family during 
the income year but who were members of the family at 
the time of enumeration. 

Median and mean income. The median income is the 
amount which divides the distribution into two equal 
groups, one having incomes above the median, and the 
other having incomes below the median. The mean 
income is the amount obtained hy dividing the total 
income of a group by the number of units in that group. 
The medians and means for households and families 
are based on all households and families. 

Poverty definition. Families and unrelated individuals 
are classified as being atx)ve or below the poverfy level 
using the poverty index originated at the Social Security 



Administration in 1964 and revised by Federal Intera- 
gency Committees in 1969 and 1 981 . The poverty index 
is based solely on money income and does not reflect 
the fact that many low-income persons receive noncash 
benefits such as fcKKl stamps. Medicaid, and public 
housing. The mdex is based on the Department of 
Agriculture's 1961 Economy Food Plan and reflects the 
different consumption requirements of families based 
on their size and composition. It was determined from 
the Department of Agriculture's 1955 Survey of Food 
Consumption that families of three or more persons 
spend approximately one-third of their income on food; 
the poverty level for these families was, therefore, set at 
three times the cost of the Economy Food Plan, For 
smaller families and persons living alone, the cost of the 
Economy Food Plan was multiplied by factors that were 
slightly higher in order to compensate for the relatively 
larger fixed expenses of these smaller households. The 
poverty thresholds are updated every year to reflect 
changes in the Ck)nsumer Price Index (CPI), The aver- 
age poverty threshold for a family of four was S1 1 ,61 1 in 
1987, about 3.6 percent higher than the comparable 
1986 cutoff of $11,203. For further details, see Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 163. 

Roimdbig* The incSvidual figures in this report are rounded 
to the nearest thousand. With few exceptions, the 
individual figures have not been adjusted to group 
totals, which are independently rounded. Percentages 
are rounded to the nearest tenth of a percent; therefore, 
the percentages in a distribution do not always add to 
exactly 100,0 percent. The totals however, are always 
shown as 100.0. Percentages are based on the rounded 
absolute numbers. 9 
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Appendix B. Source and Accuracy of Estimates 



SOURCE OF DATA 

Most estimates in this report come from data obtained 
from the Current Population Survey (CPS) for the year 
1988, Tt^ Bureau of the Census conducts this survey 
every month; this report uses annual averages of the 
monthly data for its estimates. Some estimates come 
from 1980 decennial census data and reports from the 
U,S, Department of Agriculture, 

Current Population Survey. The CPS collects primarily 
labcr force data about the civilian noninstitutional pop- 
ulation. Interviewers ask questions concerning labor 
force participation about each member 14 years old and 
over in every sample household. For this report, per- 
sons in the Armed Forces living off post or with their 
families on post are also included. 

The present CPS sample was selected from the 1 980 
decennial census files with coverage in all 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. The sample is continually 
updated to account for new residential construction. It is 
located in 729 areas comprising 1.973 counties, inde- 
pendent cities, and minor civil divisions. About 56,100 
occupied households are eligible for interview every 
month. Interviewers are unable to obtain interviews at 
about 2»500 of these units because the occupants are 
not home after repeated calls or are unavailable for 
some other reason. 

Since the introduction of the CPS, the Bureau of the 
Census has redesigned the CPS sample several times 
to improve the quality and reliability of the data and to 
satisfy changing data needs. The most recent changes 
were completely implemented in July 1985. 

The following table summarizes changes in the CPS 
designs for the years for which data appear in this 
report. 

Estimation procedure. This survey's estimation proce- 
dure inflates weighted sample results to independent 
estimates of the civilian noninstitutional population of 
the United States by age, sex, race and Hispanic/non- 
Hispanic categories. The independent estimates were 
based on statistics from decennial censuses of popula- 
tion; statistics on births, deaths, immigration and emi- 
gration; and statistics on the size of the Armed Forces. 
The independent population estimates used from 1981 
to the present were based on updates to controls 
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Description of the Current Population Survey 
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'Trie CPS was redesigned following the 1980 Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing Dunnq phase-m of the new design, housing units 
from the now and old designs were tn the sample 



established by the 1980 decennial census. Data previ- 
ous to 1981 were based on mdependent population 
estimates from the most recent decennial census. For 
more details on the change in independent estimates, 
see the section entitled "Introduction of 1980 Census 
Population Controls*' in an earlier report {Series P-60. 
No. 133). 

The estimates in this report for 1985 and later also 
employ a revised survey weighting procedure for per- 
sons of Hispanic origin. )n previous years, weighted 
sample results were inflated to independent estimates 
of the noninstitutional population by age. sex. and race. 
There was no specific control of the survey estimates 
for the Hispanic population. Since then, the Bureau of 
the Census developed independent population controls 
for the Hispanic population by sex and detailed age 
groups. Revised weighting procedures incorporate these 
new controls. The independent population estimates 
include some, but not all undocumented immigrants. 



ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 

Since the CPS estimates come from a sample, they 
may differ from figures from a complete census using 
the same questionnaires, instructions, and enumera- 
tors. A sample survey estimate has two possible types 
of error: sampling and nonsampling. The accuracy of an 
estimate depends on both types of error, but the full 
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extent of the nonsampHng error is unknown. Conse- 
quently, one should be particularly careful when inter- 
preting results based on a relatively small number of 
cases or on small differences between estimates. The 
standard errors for CPS estimates primarily indicate the 
magnitude of sampling en'or. They also partially mea- 
sure the effect of some nonsampling errors in responses 
ar>d enumeration, but do not measure systematic biases 
in the data. (Bias is the average over all possible 
samples of the differences i>etween the sample esti- 
mates and the desired value.) 

Nonsampling variabitlty. Nonsampling en^ors can be 
attnlHJted to many sources. These sources include the 
inability to obtain information about all cases in the 
sample* definitionaf difficulties, differences in the inter- 
flN^etation of questions, respondents' inability or unwill- 
ir>gness to provide correct information or to recall infor- 
mation, errors made in data collection such as in 
recording or coding the data, errors made in processing 
the data, errors made in estimating values for missing 
data, and failure to represent all units with the sample 
(urKiercoverage}. 

CPS undercoverage results from missed housing 
units and missed persons within sample households. 
Compared to the level of the 1980 decennial census, 
overall CPS undercoverage is about 7 percent. CPS 
undercoverage varies with age. sex, and race. Gener- 
ally, undercoverage is larger for males than for females 
and larger for Blacks and other races combined than for 
Whites. As described previously, ratio estimation to 
independent age-sex-race-Hispanic population controls 
partially corrects for the bias due to undercoverage. 
However, biases exist in the estimates to the extent that 
missed persons in missed hciseholds or missed per- 
sons in interviewed households have different charac- 
teristics from those of interviewed persons in the same 
age-sex-race-Hispanic group. Furthermore, the indepen- 
dent population controls have not been adjusted for 
undercoverage in the 1 980 census. 

For additional infcxmation on nonsampBng error incluj* 
Ing the possible impact on CPS data when known, refer 
to Statistical Policy Working Paper 3, An Error Profile: 
Employment as Measured by the Current Population 
Survey Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Stan- 
dards. U.S. Department of Commerce, 1978 and Tech- 
nical Paper 40, The Current Popufat/on Survey: l^sign 
an<f Methodology Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Sampling variability. Sampling var ability is variation 
that occurred by chance because a sample was sur- 
veyed rather than the entire population. Standard errors, 
as calculated by methods described later in * 'Standard 
errors and their use/' are primarily measures of sam- 
pling variability, although they may include some non- 
© jpling error. 



Comparability of data. Data obtained from the CPS 
and other sources are not entirely comparable. This 
results from differences in interviewer training and expe- 
rience and in differing survey processes. This is an 
example of nonsampling variability not reflected in the 
standard errors. Use caution when comparing results 
from different sources. 

Caution should also be used when comparing esti- 
mates in this report, which reflect 1980 census-based 
population controls, with estimates for 1980 and earlier 
years, which reflect 1970 census-based population con- 
trols. This change in population controls had relatively 
little impact on summary measures such as means, 
medians, and (percentage distributions, but did have a 
significant impact on levels. For example, use of 1980- 
based population controls results in about a 2-percent 
increase in the civilian noninstitutional population and in 
the number of families and households. Thus, estimates 
of levels for data collected in 1981 and later years will 
differ from those for eariier years by more than what 
could be attributed to actual changes in the population. 
These differences could be disproportionately greater 
for certain subpopulation groups than for the total 
population. 

Since no independent population control totals for 
persons of Hispanic origin were used before 1985, 
compare Hispanic estimates over time cautiously. 

Note when using small estimates. Summary mea- 
sures (such as medians and percentage distributions) 
are shown only when the base is 75,000 or greater. 
Because of the large standard errors involved, summary 
measures would probably not reveal useful information 
when computed on a smaller t^se. However, estimated 
numbers are shown even though *he relative standard 
errors of these numbers are larger than those for 
corresponding percentages. These smaller estimates 
permit combinations of the categories to suit data users' 
needs. Take care in the interpretation of small differ- 
ences. For instance, even a small amount of nonsam^ 
pling error can cause a borderiine difference to appear 
significant or not, thus distorting a seemingly valid 
hypothesis test. 

Standard errors and their use. A number of approxi- 
mations are required to derive, at a moderate cost, 
stancterd errors applicable to all the estimates in this 
report. Instead of providing an individual standard error 
for each estimate, generalized sets of standard errors 
are provided for various types of characteristics. Thus, 
the tables show levels of magnitude of standard errors 
rather than the precise standard errors. 

The sample estimate and its standard error enable 
one to construct a confidence interval, a range that 
would include the average result of all possible samples 
with a known probat)jlity. For example, if all possible 
samples were ^^urveyed under essentially the same 
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general conditions and using the same sample design, 
and «f an estimate and its standard error were calculated 
from each sample, then approximately 90 percent of the 
intervals from 1 .6 standard errors below the estimate to 
1.6 standard errors above the estimate would include 
the average result of all possible samples. 

A particular confidence interval may or may not 
contain the average estimate derived from all possible 
samples. However, one can say with specified confi- 
dence that the interval includes the average estimate 
calculated from ail possible samples. 

Some statements in the report may contain estimates 
followed by a number in parentheses. This number can 
be added to and subtracted from the estimate to 
calculate upper and lower bounds of the 90-percent 
confidence interval. For example, if a statement con- 
tains the phrase **grew by 1.7 percent (.t1.0)," the 
90-percent confidence interval for the estimate. 17 
percent is 0.7 percent to 2.7 percent. 

Standard errors may also be used to perform hypoth- 
esis testing, a procedure for distinguishing between 
population parameters using sample estimates. The 
most common type of h- .'Sis appearing in this 
report is that the populatior ^ ameters are different. An 
example of this would be comparing the median age of 
farm residents to the median age of nonfarm residents. 

Tests may t>e performed at various levels of signifi- 
cance« where a significance level is the probability of 
concluding that the characteristics are different when, in 
fact, they are the same. All statements of comparison in 
the text have passed a hypothesis test at the 0.10 level 
of significance or better. This means that the absolute 
value of the estimated difference between characteris- 
tics is greater than or equal to 1 .6 times the standard 
error of the difference. 

Standard errors of estimated numbers. There are 
two ways to compute the approximate standard error, 
s^. of an estimated number shown in this report. The first 
uses the formula 
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(1) 



where f is a factor from table B-5 or 6-6. and s is the 
standard error of the estimate obtained by interpolation 
from table B-1 or The second method uses formula 
(2), from which the standard errors in tables B-1 and B-2 
were calculated. This formula will provide more accu- 
rate results than formula (1). 



s^ V ax- + bx 



(2) 
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Here x is the size of the estimate and a and b are the 
parameters in tables 8-5 and BS associated with the 
particular type of characteristic. When calculating stand- 
ard errors for numbers from cross-tabulations involving 
different characteristics, use the factor or set of param- 
eters for the characteristic which will give the largest 
Standard error. 



Table 8 1 Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers: 
Labor Force Characteristics 

{In thousands) 



S\iG ot estimate 



Standard error 



25 
50 

too 

250 
500 
1 .000 . 
2.500 
5.000 
10.000 
1 5.000 . 
25.000 . 
50.000 . 
100.000 
120.000 
140 000 



i 



8 

11 
15 
24 
34 
48 
75 
106 
146 
175 
217 
272 
260 
207 
73 



Note For a particular chafactenstic, table 8-5 Of S«6 for the 
appropriate factor to apply to tho a^ovo standard errors 

IHustration, Table B of this report shows an annual 
average estimate of 4,951,000 White farm residents in 
1988. Using formula (1) with f - 0.9 from table B-5 and 
s 143,000 by interpolation from table B-2 gives the 
approximate standard error: 

s, (0.9)( 143,000) 129,000 
Alternatively, using formula (2) with a ^- -0.000024 
and b - 3,417, the approximate standard error is 

\ (-0.O00O24){4,951.000)' * {3,41 7)(4.951, 000) 128,(K)0 

The 90*percent confidence interval for the average 
number of White farm residents in 1 988 is from 4,746,000 
to 5,1 56.000, I.e.. 4.951 ,000 * 1.6(128,000). Therefore, 
a conclusion that the average estimate derived from all 

Table 8-2 Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers: 
Characteristics Other Than Labor Force 

(in tnotisands) 



SaQ of estimate 



Standard Error 



?5 

bO 

100 

250 

500 

1.000 

2.500 

5,000 

10.000 

15.000 

25.000 

50.000 

100.000 

120,000 

140.000 

160.000 

180.000 

200.000 



10 
15 
M 
33 
46 
65 
102 
144 
201 
244 
308 
409 
494 
500 
491 
466 
424 
358 



Note. For a particular chafact(?ristic. see table B-S or B-6 for the 
appropriate factor to apply to the above standard errors 
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Table B-r. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages: Labor Force Characteristics 



Base 




„ , 


Estimated 


percentage 


_ . _ . 


_ , . . 


1 or 99 



2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


25 Of 75 


50 


25 


3.0 


42 


6.6 


9 1 


13.1 


15.1 


50 


2.1 


30 


47 


6.4 


92 


10.7 


100 


1.5 


2 1 


3.3 


45 


6.5 


7.6 


250 


09 


1.3 


21 


2,9 


4 1 


4.8 


soo 


0.7 


09 


1 5 


20 


2.9 


3.4 


1,000 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


14 


2.1 


2.4 


? son 






n 7 








5.000 


0.2 


03 


0.5 


06 


0.9 


11 


10,000 


02 


02 


0.3 


0.5 


0 7 


0.8 


15,000 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


25.000 


0,1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


50.000 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1(».000 


0.05 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


120.000 


0.04 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


02 


0.2 


140.0(K) 


0.04 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0,2 



Note: For a particular characteristic . see tatjie B-5 or BS for the appropriate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 



possible samples lies within a range computed in this 
way would be correct for roughly 90 percent of all 
possible samples. 



The approximate standard error, s^ ^, of an estimated 
percentage can be obtained by use of the formula: 

Sxp - fs (3) 



Standard errors of estimated percentages. The reli* 

ability of an estimated percentage* computed using 
samjirie data f(x both numerator and d w>omhator. dq^^ds 
on thtf sfze of the percentage and its base. Estimated 
percentpges are relatively more reliabJe than the corre- 
sponding estimates of the numerators of the percent- 
ages, particularly if the percentages are 50 percent or 
nrore. When the numerator and denominator of the 
percentage are in different categories, use the factor or 
parameter from table B-5 or B-6 indicated by the 
numerator. 



In this formula, f is the appropriate factor from table B-5 
or B-6, and s is the standard error of the estimate 
obtained by interpolation from table B-3 or 

Alternatively, formula (4) will provide more accurate 
results: 

S. p - Vbpd OO^ p)/x (4) 
Here x is the total nun*er of persons, families, 
households, or unrelated individuals in the base of the 
percent-ge, p is the percentage (0 < p < 100), and b is 
the parameter in table B-5 or 6-6 associated with the 
characteristic in the numerator of the percentage. 



Table B-4. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages: Characteristics Other Than Labor Force 



Base 



Estimated percentage 



1 or 99 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 Of 90 



25 Of 75 


50 


4,1 


5.8 


9.0 


12.4 


17.8 


20.6 


2,9 


4,1 


6.3 


8.7 


1?6 


14.6 


2.0 


2 9 


4.5 


6,2 


a.9 


10.3 


13 


18 


28 


3,9 


5.6 


6 5 


0 9 


13 


2.0 


2 8 


4.0 


4.6 


0,6 


0.9 


1.4 


20 


2 8 


3.3 


04 


0.6 


0.9 


1,2 


1.8 


2.1 


0.3 


0,4 


06 


09 


13 


1.5 


0,2 


0.3 


0.4 


0 6 


0.9 


1.0 


02 


02 


oy 


J 5 


0.7 


08 


0.1 


0.2 


03 


04 


0,6 


0.7 


0 1 


0,1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0 5 


0 1 


0 1 


0.1 


02 


0 3 


0.3 


0,1 


0,1 


0.1 


0.2 


03 


0 3 


0,1 


0,1 


0.1 


0.2 


02 


0.3 


0.05 


0,1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0,05 


0.1 


0.1 


0 1 


0.2 


0.2 


0,05 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


02 


0.2 



25 

50 

1O0 

250 

500 

1,000 . . 
2.500 . , . 
5.000 . . 
10.000 . 
15,0(W.. 
25,000 . . 
SO.CXX) . . 
100.0O0. 
120.000. 
140.000. 
160.000. 
180.000. 
200,000. 



Note: For a particuJar characteristic, see table B-5 or B-6 for the apfjropnate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 
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/f/ustratkya Table D shows that 45.5 percent of the 
2,701, (XK) employed farm residents age 15 years and 
over had farm occupations in 1988. Using formula (3) 
with f 1.2 from table 8-5 and s 1.5 by interpolation 
from table B-3, the approximate standard error is 
s,,p ^ (1.2)(1.5)- 1.8 
Using formula (4) the standard error of the percent- 
age of farm residents with farm occupations is 



Table B-5. Annaul Average Parameters and Factors 
for Persons 



s 



V. 



3,417 
2701,000 



{45.5H54.5) - 1.8 



Consequently, the 90'percent confidence interval for 
the percentage of employed farm residents age 15 
years and over with farm occupations in 1 988 is from 
42.6 to 48,4 percent, i.e., 45.5 ± 1.6(1.8). 

Standard error of a difference. The standard error of 
the difference between two sample estimates is approx- 
If natety eq jal to 



- Vs. 



^ s. 



(5) 



where s^ and Sy are the standard errors of the estimates, 
X and y. The estimates can be numbers, percentages, 
ratios, etc. This will represent the actual standard error 
quite accurately for the difference between estimates of 
the same characteristic in two different areas, or for the 
difference between separ«ite and uncorrelated charac- 
teristics in the same areo. However, if there is a high 
positive (negative) correlation between the two charac- 
teristics, the fonnula will overestimate (underestimate) 
the true standard enot. 

IHustration. Table E shows that 1 2.6 percent of the 
4,876,000 farm residents were beJow the poverty level 
in 1988. and 13.5 percent of the 236,014,000 nonftrm 
residents were below the poverty level in 1988. l^e 
apparent difference between these percentages is O.U 
percent. Using b ^ 21,828 from table B-6 and formula 
(4), the standard en-or on the estimate of 12.6 percent 
with a base of 4,876,000 is 



V 21,828 
4,876,00( 



000(12.6)(87.4) 



2.2 



Similarly, the standard error on the estimate of 13.5 
percent with b = 11,428 from table B-6 is 



s 



11,428 



-(13.5)(86.5) 0.2 
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. 236,014,000' 
Using formula (5) the approximate standard error of the 

estimated difference of 0.9 percent is 

V(2:2)"^^ (Ol)^ - 2.2 
This means that the 90'percent confidence interval on 
the difference between fami and nonfarm residents 
below the poverty level in 1988 is from -2.6 to 4.4, i.e.. 



Charactenstic 



FARM POPULATION 

Total farm |:x5pulation: 

Total White 

Blacr 

Hispanic ongin 

Employment. 

Total or White 

Black 

Hispanic origin 

Unemployed: 

Total Of White 

Black 

Hispanc ongtn 

NONFARM POPULATION 

Employed in agnculturc 

Total <x White 

Black 

Hispanic ongm 

Employed in nonagricuiJufe; 
Total or White 

Both sexes 

Male only 

Female only 

Black 

Both sexes 

Male only 

Female only 

Hispanic ongin 

Both sexes 

Male only 

Female only 

unemployed; 

Total or White 

Black 

Hispanc origin 

Metropolitan residence- 
Total ^ White 

Black 

Hispanic ongin 



Parameters 



0.000024 
0.000024 
0.000282 



0000024 
0.000024 
0000282 

O.OMOOe 
0,000063 
0 000084 



0.000016 
0,000016 
0.000188 



0.000008 
0.000013 
0,000009 

0.0000721 
0,000120! 
0 000082 I 

O.O00O92 
0.000161 
0.000136 

O000OO4 
0.000042 
0.O00O56 

0.000018| 

0.000237 

0.000387 



3417 
3417 
2624 

3417 
3417 
3624 

983 
1130 
1023 



2278 
2278 
2416 



1241 
1073 
919 

1241 
1073 
919 

1269 
1269 
1269 

655 
753 
682 

4240 
6941 
7380 



Factors 



0.9 
0.9 
08 



1.2 
1.2 
1,3 

0,7 
07 
0,7 



1.0 
1,0 
1.0 



0.7 
0.7 
0.6 

07 
0.7 
0.6 

0.7 
07 
0.7 

0.5 
06 
0,5 

1.0 
1.3 
1.3 
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0.9 .1. 1.6(2,2), Since this interval contains zero, we are 
unable to conclude that the percentages of farm and 
nonfarm residents below the poverty level in 1988 are 
significantly different. 

Standard error of a median. The sampling variability 
of an estimated median depends on the form of the 
distribution and the size of the base. One can approxi- 
mate the reliability of an estimated median by determin- 
ing a confidence interval about it, (See the section on 
standard errors and their use for a general discussion of 
confidence intervals.) 

Estimate the 68-percent confidence limits of a nredian 
)ased on sample data using the following procedure, 

1. Determine, using fwmula (4), the standard error of 
the estimate of 50 percent from the distribution. 
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Tabfe B-6< Monthly Parameters and Factors for Persons and Families 



Charact^nstfC 



Parameters 
a 



Factors 



FARM POPULATION 
Fertflity (number of women) 



Household and family, mantal status 
Persons: 
Some members: 

Total or White 

Black 

Hispanic ongpn 

All memtjors; 

Total <^ WNte 

Black 

Hispanic origin 

Families: 

Total or White 

Black 

Hispanic ongin 

FamHy and household income 



Employment; 
Both sexes. 

Male 

Female 



Unemployment 



Poverty: 
Persons: 

Total 

65 years and older 
Families 

Total 



NONFARM POPULATION 
Fertihty (number of women) 

Household and family, mafftal status 
Persons. 
Some memt>ers: 

Total or White 

Black 

Hispanic origin 

All memt)ers: 

Total or White 

Black 

Hispanic ongin 

Fan^<ites; 

Total or White 

Black 

Hispanic origin 

Family and household income 

Ernployment: 

Both sexes 

Male 

Female 



Unemployment 



Poverty: 
Persons: 

Total 

65 years and older , 
Families: 

Total 



0.00006 



0.000042 
0000498 
-0 000753 

0.000051 
0.000734 

o.oonio 

0000023 
0 000149 
0.000311 

0.000013 



0.000021 
0.000038 
0.000030 

0 000019 



0 000066 
0.000197 , 

^0.000113 



0 000038 



0 00002? ! 
0.000261 I 
0 000394 i 

1 

0 000027 ; 
0. 000385 i 

0 000581 i 

I 

0 000012 ! 
0.000078 i 
0.000163 ; 

0 000012 



0000018 
0.OOO0^'8 
0.000021 

0.OOO017 



0.000062 ; 
0.OOO144 

^O.OOOIOO 



4315 



10157 
14568 
14568 

12342 
21481 
21481 

4O30 
3640 
3640 

4209 

5276 
4564 
3911 

5001 



21828 j 
7524 I 

4588 
2259 

! 

! 

5316 ' 
7628 
7628 I 

6462 } 
11247 I 
11247! 

i 

21 lOj 
1906 1 
1906 j 

2251 ! 



2763 1 
2390! 
2048' 

2619 



11428 
3940 

2454 



1.0 



1.5 
19 
1.9 

1.7 
2.3 
2.3 

1,0 
0.9 
0.9 

10 

1.5 
1.4 
1.3 

1.5 



23 

1.3 

1.0 
0.7 



1,1 
1 3 
1.3 

1.2 
1.6 
1.6 

0.7 
07 
07 

07 



1.1 
1.0 
09 

1.1 



1.6 
1.0 

08 



NOTE.- For standard error parameters of regional data apply the following factors to the above paramelers: 
Northeast— 0.83. Midwest— 0.93, South~0.98. West— 1.37, Northeast, Midwest, and West— 1.03 For nonmetropolitan or rural characteristics. 
^o>y the factor 1.5 to the parameters listed in tables B-5 and B-6 
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2. Add to and subtract from 50 percent the standard 
error determined in step 1 . 

3. Using the distribution of the characteristic, deter- 
mine upper and lower limits of the 68-percent 
confiderrce int«vai by calculating values correspond- 
ing to the two points established in step 2. 

Use the following formula to calculate the upper 
and lower limits. 



_ pN - N, 



(Ap - A,) * A, 



(7) 
where 

XpN -- estimated upper and lower bounds for the 
confidence interval (0 < p 1). For purposes of 
calculating the confidence interval, p takes on the 
values determined in step 2. Note that Xp^ esti- 
mates the median when p • 0.50. 

N ^- for distribution of numbers: the total number of 
units (persons, households, etc.) for the character- 
istic in the distribution. 

N - for distribution of percentages: the value 1.0. 
p - the values obtained in step 2. 

Ai, A2 - the lower and upper bounds, respectively, 
of the interval containing Xp^. 

N,, for distribution of numbers: the estimated 
number of units (persons, households, etc.) with 
values of the characteristic greater than or equal to 
A, and A J,, respectively. 

NiNp for distribution of percentages; the esti- 
mated percentage of units (persons, households, 
etc.) having values of the characteristic greater 
than or equal to A, and A2, respectively, 

4. Divide the difference between the two points deter- 
mined in step 3 by two to obtain the standard error 
of the median. 



Illustration. Table 4 of this report shows that the esti- 
mated median age of farm residents in 1988 was 38.0 
years. The base of the distribution from which this 
median was determined, N, was 4,951,000 persons. 

1. Using formula (4), and b 3,417 from table B-5, 
the standard error of 50 percent with a base of 
4,951,000 is 



3,417 
4,951 ;000 



(50.0)(50.0) 1.3 



To obtain the 68-percent confidence interval, add to 
and subtract from 50 percent the standard error 
found in step 1 . This yields percentage limits of 48.7 
and 51.3. 

Table 4 also shows that 2,667,000 farm residents 
were 35 years of age or older and 2,346.000 were 
40 years or older Use formula (7) to find the upper 
limit on the 68-percent confidence interval: 



0,487(4,951.000) -2.667.000 
2.346,000-2.667,000 



(40-35) ' 35 -- 39.0 



Similarly, since the lower limit is in the same age 
range, it can be computed ai; 



0.513(4,951,000) - 2,667,000 
2^346^000-2,667'.0bb 



(40-35) ^ 35 37.0 



4. The standard error of the median age of farm 
residents can be approximated as 



3_9X) - 37^0 



1 year 



The 90-percent confidence interval on the median 
age of farm residents is found to be from 36.4 to 

39.6, i.e., 38 ' 1.6(1.0), 
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FACSIMILE II. CPS-1— BASIC QUESTIONNAIRE 



mtCftVlflVfR CHECK ITLM 

Ontv n*S 1 tiv ^ j 

Sftt^nti CIS 1 wni*»U8ti«n h ^dM ^*^ J 
'Tim, .ffr.i !j)f- IP^ f , | ] 



inn HO. 0^ HIHOtP HfeSP 



\ 



AJgVENTRYOTHtftTHAAl^ v^i^ [ "] 

TVfi A 1 1 

TYPf 8 . . □ 

Tvff r . [~) 

Typt 4 4^i>C/ 



0»ffau of Tfw Cmul 



n 
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CPS-1— CONTINUED 



FiftST CHILD 



ISA 
NO 



leS Rf LAT^CNSHrf TO RtFtHtSa 

Of^o fie* o< r*4 y<tso*i HI 
fv* J ' J It 
f#l of ^-ipt FpruTT 

wlTH{)»fVN ffi m^rMd 12 



18C 



i 



180 



SfCOWOCMIlD 


18A. 
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CRS-1— CONTINUED 



VfAR 



iNrcRvimrtDcoot 

AfiCDCfCHj^iM 



L liVf NO. Of H'HOLD ll€SP 



t3 TW fNTfcftVlEW 
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Census-USDA Reports on Farm Population 

Census-BAE 

No. 1 Estimates of Farm Population and Farm Households: April 1944 and April 1940 

No. 2 Farm Population Changes in 1944 

No. 3 Farm Operators in the United States: April 1944. and April 1940 

No. 4 Net Movement Away From Farms in the United States, by Age and Sex: 1940 to 1944 

No. 5 Recent Changes in Farm Population 

No. 6 Off-Farm Work of Farm Operators and Members of Their Households: 1 943 

P-S. No.6 Shifts in Farm Population: December 1941 to March 1945 

No, 7 Farm Population Changes: April 1940 to January 1946 

No, 8 Recent Farm Population Changes: April 1946 

No, 9 Farm Dwellings and Farm Population: January 1945 

No. 10 Farm Population: January 1947 

No. 1 1 Farm Population Changes; 1 940 to 1 947 

No. 12 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: 1940 to 1946 

No. 13 Estimated Farm Population of the United States: January 1949 

No. 14 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: 1940 to 1949 

No. 1 5 State Economic Areas of the United States 

No, 16A Estimates of the Farm Population: 1910 to 1950 

No. 16 Revised Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: 1910 to 1950 

No. 17 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 and Apnl 1951 

No, 18 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to April 1952 

No. 19 Economic Subregions of the United States 

Census-AMS Senes P-27 

Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to April 1954 
Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to April 1955 
Rural-Farm Males Entering and Leaving Working Ages. 1940-50 and 1950-60; Replacement Ratios 
and Rates 

Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to 1956 
Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to 1957 
Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States; April 1950 to 1958 
Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States; April 1950 to 1959 
Educational Status and School Plans of Farm and NonfarmYouth: October 1 959 (Advance data) 
Effect of Definition Changes on Size and Composition of the Rural-Farm Population; 
April 1960 and 1959 

Estimates of the Rural-Farm Population of the United States: April 1 960 
Census-ERS Series P-27 

Educational Status. College Plans, and Occupational Status of Farm and Nonfarm Youths; 
October 1959 

Estimates of the Farm Populat. ' _ States; April 1961 

Factors Related to College At ..;ndance of Farm and Nonfarm High School Graduates: 1960 
Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States; April 1962 
Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States; April 1963 
Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: 1964 
Farm Population of the United States: 1 965 
Farm Population of the United States; 1966 

Preliminary Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States; 1967 
Farm Population of the United States: 1967 
Farm Population of the United States: 1968 
Farm Population of the United States: 1969 
Farm Population of the United States: 1970 
Census-ERS Series P-27— Continued t- 
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Census-USDA Reports on Farm Population 
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• Your Entree to Federal Statistics! 

CENSUS 
CATALOG AND GUIDE: 1989 




Helps you select from all the products 

Evwy Census Bureau product issued sirjce 1980 - 
R^>orts Microfiche Computer tapes CD-ROM 
Maps Floppy disks Online access 

Features facts about each product 

Topics Areas Dates Prices 
Makes finding the right product easy 

Extensive overview chapter New title index 
Detailed sutjject index Guides to each statistical subject 

Identifies sources of assistance 

1,300 State Data Center organizations 
200 Census Bureau specialists 
1,500 depository libraries 
Other Federal statistical agencies 
4 other directory lists 
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*6459 Superintendent of Documents Publication Order Form 

Yes. pfease send me: copies of Census Catalog and Guide: 1989 at $21 . GPO S/N 003-024-07009 0. 

1. The total cost of my order is $ (International customers please add 25% ) All prices include regular 

domestic postage and handling and are good through 1/90. After this date, please call the Order and Information 
Desk at 202-783-3238 to verify prices 



PIsase Type or Print 

2. 



(Company or personal name) 



3. Please choose method of payment: 

□ Check payable to the Superintendent of Docxjments 
1 I GPO Deposit Accojnt | | | } j [ ^[ ] -j | 



(AckStional adcfress/attention line) 



□ VISA or MasterCard Account 



(Street adc^ss) 
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(Qty, State, ZIP Code 
J 1 



(Credit card expiration date) 



(Daytime f^^m including area cocts) 



(Signature) 



4. Ma8 To: Si4»flrrterxient of Docurronts, Government Printirg Office, Washir>gton, D.C. 20402-9325 
(To ct>arge by phone, call 202-783-3238) 
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Thank you tor your orderl 



U.S. Department of Commerce 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Washington, D C. 20233 



Official Business 

Penalty ♦or Private U»o, $300 
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POSTAGE & FEES PAID 
CENSUS 
PERMIT No. G-58 



